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THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. 


It may be remembered that some few months ago 
we presented to the public a critical notice of the His- 
tories of Mr. Tulrumble and Oliver Twist, by Boz, 
together with certain other tales and sketches by the 
hands of imitators, to whom the aforesaid Boz is 

** as a glass 
Wherein their style delights to dress itself.” 
In performing that dissection, we could not disguise 
the loathing with which we approached the offensive 
subject, and thought ourselves fairly entitled to the 
thanks of the public for the performance of the unplea- 
sant duty. 

And here let us say a word to vindicate our craft 
from acommon but unjust imputation. We are aware 
that many persons suppose that we have more pleasure 
in blaming than applauding, and that we indulge a 
wayward spleen in seeking out subjects of critical cen- 
sure. If this were so, it would indeed be a wayward 
taste, for it could only be indulged at our own expense. 
We must do violence to ourselves, either by repressing 
the feelings which naturally arise on the perusal of 
works of merit, or by condemning ourselves to read 
those of an opposite character. That we do this last 
is certain; but reason as well as candor demands that 
we should be believed when we say that we do it from a 
sense of duty, and not because we can anticipate in 
the review of a disgusting work, any pleasure equiva- 
lent to the pain endured in the perusal. We can well 
believe, that when we have submitted to the toil and 
torture of wading through hundreds of pages without 
instruction and without amusement, we come to judg- 
ment in a humor that savors somewhat of harshness. 
The very disgust we feel at our task gives an air of 
eagerness to its execution. Just soa man who killsa 
chinch goes to work with manifest zeal, and is obvi- 
ously pleased at his success; but, all the while, he 
would almost as lief be bitten by the vermin as poi- 
soned by its stench. 

We never felt this analogy so strongly as in prepar- 
ing to review the work, the title of which stands at the 
head of this article. The causes which have driven us 
to the performance of this unpleasant task, require a 
word of explanation. 

We have said that we had thought ourselves fairly 
entitled to public thanks for the operation already per- 
formed on Tulrumble and Twist. The reader will 
therefore appreciate our astonishment on finding that 
this very act had aroused a host of enemies, by whom 
a shower of puny missiles have been launched against 
us. We ought indeed to have anticipated it, for we 
might have learned from our friend Paulding, “ that so 
soon as you catch a gander by the tail, the whole flock, 
geese, goslings, and all, have a fellow feeling, and begin 
to cackle and hiss like so many devils bewitched.” But 
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we are new to the craft, and besides we had _ no idea 
that there were so many disposed to make common 
cause with the offender in this instance. Indeed we 
could not account for it, until in one of the notices of 
our critique, we find the writer spoken of thus: “ Like 
all other professional writers, who must produce whether 
the fit be on them or not, he sometimes falls short of his 
accustomed excellence; but, in reading his sketches, 
our surprise is, that one whose pen is never idle, should 
so seldom fail in the effect at which he aims.” 

Now if our quarrel were with Mr, Boz himself, the 
intimation herein conveyed would at once have dis- 
armed our resentment. We can never forget how 
strongly our pity was excited, when, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, we read, in Roderick Random, Miss Wil- 
liams’s account of the unutterable wretchedness of 
another sort of professional purveyor to the depraved 
tastes of the public, “whose business it is to soothe, 
suffer and obey, and to affect gaiety and good-humor, 
when her soul is stung with resentment and disdain, 
and her heart loaded with grief and affliction.” 

The recollection of this passage has had the effect of 
making the poor creatures, whose miseries are thus 
pathetically portrayed, the objects of our compassion ; 
but we owe it to ourselves to add, that it has made 
them yet more the objects of our disgust. We pity— 
but we loathe; and we are not far from having the 
same feelings towards the unfortunate Mr. Dickens. 
Such it scems is the true name of our author; that of Boz 
having been assumed to suit the taste of his customers. 
Here again we are reminded of the nymphs of Covent 
Garden, metamorphosed from plain Sally or Jenny, into 
Clarinda, or Sylvia, or Myrtilla. In short, the parallel 
between the kept author and the prostitute of the other 
sex, runs on all fours; and a benevolent mind will sad- 
den at the thought of either, in solitary wretchedness, 
mourning over the wreck of battered charms and hack- 
neyed powers. But it is only in this situation that our 
indignant disgust can give place to kinder feelings. 
When the woman of the town presumes to taint by 
her presence the pure atmosphere of female virtue ; 
when she comes down from her proper place in the 
galleries, and flaunts her tawdry finery in the front 
rows of the boxes—we are impatient to see her thrust 
out and punished. Now if, on such an occasion, the 
authority of the beadle should be denied, and his per- 
son assailed with obscene missiles and obscener words 
by the rest of the frail sisterhood, it would present a 
case not altogether unlike our own. As soon as we 
learned that Mr. D. belonged to the fraternity of kept 
authors, we saw that we must abide the assault of the 
whole corps. It was of course, that all who live by the 
corrupt taste which we rebuked, should be as zealous 
in its defence, as the Ephesian craftsmen of old, when 
the honor of their goddess was assailed. The idol, at 
whose altar they minister, is not indeed the chaste 
queen of the silver bow. A grinning Momus must cer- 
tainly preside over the shrine, where such priests of- 
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ficiate. But we forget that we had undertaken to ex- 
plain how we came to give our attention to the Pick- 
wick papers. 

The same writer from whom we have already quoted, 
says: ‘It is rather late in the day to speak of the au- 
thor of the Pickwick papers as ‘a Merry Andrew and 
as a Jack Pudding to a drunken club,’ and the reviewer 
should have read more than one or two detached tales, 
before pronouncinga condemnation so sweeping against 
a writer who, in his peculiar walk, has never been ap- 
proached.” 

Another writer (or the same writer in another paper 
of the same city) writes thus: ‘* The sweeping condem- 
nation of the author of the Pickwick papers, shows, 
either that the editor had not read those delightful drol- 
leries, or that he is lamentably insensible to the charms 
of humor. No man, we venture to pronounce, with a 
proper perception of the ludicrous, can read the vo- 
lumes published under the title of the Pickwick papers, 
without appreciating the comic talent of the writer. 
Almost every page presents some sly stroke of satire— 
some genuine touch of fun, at which the gravest may 
smile ; and though there is necessarily a strain of exag- 
geration, for the purpose of heightening effect, the deve- 
lopement of character, and the pictures of manners, 
show that the author is a close and careful observer. 
What, for example, can be better than the trial of Bar- 
dell or Pickwick—what truer picture, slightly overcharg- 
ed though it be, of the grave frivolities of the Bench— 
what more accurate description of the windy wordiness 
of the Bar.” 

When weadd to this, that by this same writer we are 
reproached as having given undue praise to a work 
which we condemned, the reader will not be surprised 
when we assure him that the above extracts show that 
our censor (or censors) had not read the article of 
which they speak. Such as may have favored it with 
a perusal, will recollect that we avowed that we had 
read nothing of the author’s works but the two tales 
under review, and that we did not denounce him asa 
Merry Andrew, &c. We did but excuse our want of 
familiarity with his writings, by saying that we had 
been discouraged by the mountebank designation that he 
had chosen ; that the applauses which we had seen be- 
stowed on his writings had led us to suspect our judg- 
ment; that we had been desirous of an opportunity to 
correct it, and had seized on that afforded by the publi- 
cation of two tales, put forward in such a way as to 
show that they were regarded by the publisher as ex- 
quisite specimens of the writer’s powers. What else 
could we infer? They are both very short, yet the 
name of each is made to give title to the volume which 
contains it, and is paraded on the back as a sort of 
fancy article, to be taken as a specimen of the wares 
within. We added that we had read these, and found 
in them all the characteristics which the nom de guerre of 
the author led us to expect, and none of an opposite 
character. 

Now we beg leave to assure the reader, that among 
our numerous censors, we have found no one who has 
hinted his dissent from our judgment of the works we 
reviewed, or attempted to vindicate the wretched taste 
indicated by the assumed name of Boz. At the same 
time we are roundly and rudely censured, because of 
the alleged merit of a work which we, professedly, had 





never seen. It seems, too, that we are tb look for the 
highest proof of excellence even in that work, to a vo- 
lume which, we believe, had not issued from the press, 
when our article was penned. It certainly had not then 
made its appearance in the South, and it was not until 
some weeks afterwards that we saw it announced in 
the papers. Then it came with a flourishing of trum- 
pets, with the cabalistic name “Boz! Boz!! Boz!!!” 
prefixed to the annunciation. Under these circum- 
stances we procured and read it; and, that we might 
do it all justice, we read the two preceding volumes, 
We now proceed to examine it, and when we have got 
through our work, we hope not to be told that it is in 
the “Tugs at Ramsgate,” or “ Watkins Tottle,” or 
some other piece of low buffoonery that we are to look 
for evidences of the writer’s merit. 

For the purpose of illustrating the disingenuousness 
of our assailants, we have said that we did not publish 
a sweeping denunciation of our author. But we do not 
hesitate to affirm that we might have done so, and we 
freely admit that we meant todo it. That we did not, 
was not for want of our own good will, but because of 
a blunder of our compositor. To correct this error, 
and to show what we did mean, we republish two para- 
graphs of our former article, and with them two others 
which were omitted, as we have said, by oversight of 
the compositor. The reader will see that the two latter 
are necessary to the sense and effect of the former ; 
and he can hardly doubt that if our censors had really 
read the article, they would have dealt us a deadly Liow 
through this gap in our armor. 

[We would not willingly have our veracity suspect- 
ed, and we cannot venture to vindicate it by giving ex- 
tracts at once extravagant and dull, preposterous yet 
not ludicrous. We feel therefore that it becomes us to 
account for that sort of popularity which encourages 
such writers to put forth their trash upon the public, 
and secures them sucha saleas makes their works more 
profitable to the bookseller than others of greater merit. 

We take it that there is nothing that tradesmen like so 
well as quick returns, This is true of booksellers as 
well as others, and therefore nothing suits the book- 
seller better than a work for which a ready market is 
afforded by the city where he publishes. On such sales 
he saves all discounts and commissions, and thus se- 
cures to himself not only a quick return, but a larger 
profit than on books which must be sent abroad in quest 
of purchasers. 

Hence it is, that if the city where he has established 
himself affords enough of a particular class of readers 
to take up at once an edition of 2,000 or 3,000 copies of 
any work, that class is his public. Nothing therefore will 
suit him better than a light work, exactly adapted to the 
low and vulgar taste of counter-jumpers and milliner’s 
apprentices in a city where there are enough of such 
characters for his purpose. As these are good custom- 
ers, we do not mean to deny his right to minister to 
their taste, depraved as it is; but we havea right to 
complain, when they to whom it belongs todeal out the 
praise which is the great reward of a writer’s labors, 
assign to the scribblers who cater for this vitiated appe- 
tite, the high honors that belong of right to genius. Is 
it not enough, that writers of whom their country has 
reason to be proud; whose works will be sure to finda 
place among the standard literature of the language, 
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and will be read and admired when they are no more: 
is it not enough that the profits of such writers are li- 
mited by the want of a sufficient number of readers in 
the immediate vicinity of publication, 4o understand 
and appreciate their works? Have those, who preside 
over the press, and thus occupy the avenues to the pub- 
lic, a right to add insult to this injustice, and to tell the 
sensitive child of genius, that the offspring of his brain 
is worthless, in comparison with the ribald staff of 
Pickwick clubs, and the broad vulgarities of a fellow 
who calls himself Boz? 

When we read that farmer Wilkinson’s daughter 
Cherry, chooses to change her name for that of Cheru- 
bina de Willoughby, we infer that her brain was turn- 
ed. We afterwards know that it must have been so, 
or she would have understood at once the true charac- 
ter of the adventurer who introduced himself to her 
notice as Altamont Mortimer Montmorency. What 
then shall we say to a writer, who having a name de- 
rived from his ancestors, and another conferred by his 
Sponsors in baptism, renounces both, and takes by pre- 
ference the vulgar designation of Boz. We feel that 
the assumption of such a name was an insult to his 
countrymen. The republication of his vulgar absurdi- 
ties, was an insult to the people of Philadelphia, and 
the dissemination of them isan insult to the whole con- 
tinent. We trust that Virginia will resent such part of 
it as falls to her share, and that the failure of this at- 
tempt to palm on her the disgusting trash contained in 
these volumes, may discourage the like attempts in 
future. It shall not be our fault if a copy of this pub- 
lication is sold on this side of the Potomac.] 

Ifhe who judges ex pede Herculem is to be condemned 
as rash, we are bound to confess that these remarks 
were made somewhat at random. But having tested 
and verified our judgment, by a careful perusal of the 
criterion work of our author, we now promulgate and 
proceed to vindicate it. 

The plan of the work may be collected from the fol- 
lowing passage, with which it commences. 


THE PICKWICKIANS, 


The first ray of light which illumines the gloom, and converts 
into a dazzling brilliancy that obscurity in which the earlier his- 
tory of the public career of the immortal Pickwick would ap- 
pear to be involved, is derived from the perusal of the following 
entry in the Transactions of the Pickwick Club, which the editor 
of these papers feels the highest pleasure in laying before his 
readers, as a proof of the careful attention, indefatigable assi- 
duity, and nice discrimination, with which his search among the 
multifarious documents confided to him has been conducted. 

** May 12, 1817. Joseph Smiggers, Esq., P. V. P. M. P. C.* 
presiding. The following resolutions unanimously agreed to. 

** That this Association has heard read, with feelings of un- 
mingled satisfaction, and unqualified approval, the paper com- 
municated by Samuel Pickwick, Esq., G. C. M. P. C.+ entitled 
** Speculations on the Source of the Hampstead Ponds, with 
some observations on the Theory of Tittlebats;” and that this 
Association does hereby return its warmest thanks to the said 
Samuel Pickwick, Esq., G. C. M. P. C. for the same. 

** That while this Association is deeply sensible of the advan- 
tages which must accrue to the cause of science, from the pro- 
duction to which they have just adverted, no eas than from the 
unwearied researches of Samuel Pickwick, Esg., G. C. M. B.C. 
in Hornsey, Highgate, Brixton, and Camberwell ; they cannot 
but entertain a lively sense of the inestimable benefits which 
must inevitably result from carrying the speculations of that 
* Perpetual Vice President—Member Pickwick Club.--Ed. 
¢ General Chairman—Member Pickwick Club.--Ed. 





learned man into a wider field, from extending his travels, and 
consequently enlarging his sphere of observation ; to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and the diffusion of learning. 

‘¢ That with the view, just mentioned, this Association has 
taken into its serious consideration a proposal, emanating from 
the aforesaid Samuel Pickwick, Esq., G. C. M. P. C. and three 
other Pickwickians, hereinafter named, for forming a new 
branch of United Pickwickians, under the title of The Corres- 
ponding Society of the Pickwick Club. 

‘¢ That the said proposal has received the sanction and ap- 
proval of this Association. 

‘That the Corresponding Society of the Pickwick Club, is 
therefore hereby constituted ; and that Samuel Pickwick, Esq., 
G. C. M. P. C., Tracy Tupman, Esq., M. P. C., Augustus Snod- 
grass, Esq., M. P. C., and Nathaniel Winkle, Esq., M. P. C., 
are hereby nominated and appointed members of the same : and 
that they be requested to forward, from time to time, authrentica- 
ted accounts of their journeys and investigations ; of their ob- 
servations of character and manners ; and of the whole of their 
adventures, together with all tales and papers, to which local 
scenery or associations may give rise, to the Pickwick Club, 
stationed in London.” 

Now the reader is to understand that this Samuel 
Pickwick, G. C. M. P. C., isa wealthy elderly gentle- 
man, of great benevolence, modesty, candor, liberality, 
and good sense. This, it must be observed, is not said 
ironically, but in sober seriousness; and one among 
the many reproaches cast against us by his admirers is, 
that we want that faculty which should enable us to 
appreciate and sympathize with the “ amiable Pick- 
wick.” 

The first instance that we have of the good sense 
and amiable qualities of this modest gentleman, is found 
in a vain-glorious speech which he makes on the adop- 
tion of the foregoing resolutions, and a bullying scene 
that follows, in which he offers wanton insult to a fel- 
low member, prevokes a retort, demands an apology, 
and accepts of one which is but a repetition of the 
offence. Now we presume we shall be told, that in 
this there is a design to show up certain disgraceful 
scenes which sometimes occur in graver deliberative 
bodies. ‘To this we have no objection; but we cannot 
award any high praise to a writer, who, when he wishes 
to expose any particular folly, fails to provide himself 
with a proper character for the purpose. He certainly 
cannot be said to draw from nature, who charges all 
sorts of follies on all sorts of persons, and in giving 
vent to any idea that comes into his head, cares not 
through what mouth he utters it. We took notice that 
one of the applauders of Boz and censors of ourself, 
has taken occasion to say that Boz could have written 
Tristram Shandy, but that Sterne could not have writ- 
ten this work. We verily believe this last. We do 
not think that Sterne could have made uncle Toby play 
the bully and braggart. 

To illustrate what we mean by this, take the follow- 
ing, in addition to the Parliamentary scene, which is 
too long for insertion. We are at a Christmas frolic, 
and the company are just assembled. 


‘¢ You meanto dance ?” said Wardle. 

‘¢ Of course I do,” replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘* Don’t you see I 
am dressed for the purpose??? and Mr. Pickwick called atten- 
tion to his speckled silk stockings, and smartly tied pumps. 

‘¢ You in silk stockings!” exciaimed Mr. Tupman jocosely. 

‘And why not, sir—why not?” said Mr. Pickwick, turning 
warmly upon hii. 

‘¢ Oh, of course there is no reason why you shouldn’t wear 
them,’ responded Mr. Tupman. 

‘¢ | jmagine not, sir--I imagine not,’’ said Mr. Pickwick, in a 
very peremptory tone. 
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Mr. Tupman had contemplated a laugh, but he found it was 
a serious matter ; so he looked grave, and said they were a very 
pretty pattern. 

‘“‘T hope they are,” said Mr. Pickwick, fixing his eyes upon 
his friend. “ You see nothing extraordinary in these stockings, 
as stockings, I trust, sir 7”? 

‘‘ Certainly not--oh, certainly not,” replied Mr. Tupman. 
He walked away; and Mr. Pickwick’s countenance resumed its 
customary benign expression. 


Now Mr. Tupman is the most inoffensive of beings,: 
and Mr. Pickwick’s particular friend and colleague. 
Again, see his conduct to his other particular friend and 
colleague, the harmless, unresisting Winkle, who has 
presumed to say he could skait, and had got a fall in 
the attempt. 


‘Are you hurt??? inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with great 
ANXiely. 

** Not much,”’? said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very hard. 

**T wish vou’d let me bleed you,” said Mr. Benjamin with 
great eagerness, 

** No, thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly. 

*€Treaily think you had better,’ said Allen. 

** Thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle; ‘‘ I’d rather not.” 

** What do you think, Mr. Pickwick ?”? inquired Bob Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He beckoned to Mr. 
Weller, and said in a stern voice, ‘‘ Take his skaits off.” 

*“No; but really I had scarcely begun,’? remonstrated Mr. 
Winkle. 

** Take his skaits off,? repeated Mr. Pickwick firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle allowed 
Sam to obey it in silence. 

** Lift him up,” said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart fromthe by-standers ; 
and, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed a searching look 
upon him, and uttered in a low but distinct and emphatic tone, 
these remarkable words : 

** You’re a humbug, sir.’ 

** A what!”? said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

‘© A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer, if you wish it. An 
impostor, sir.’? 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his heel, 
and rejoined his friends. 


Now these botches are stuck on upon a character 
of great bonhommie, and of much active benevolence. 
Why this is done, the reader must conjecture. Not, 
surely, because it is in nature. 

So much for the amiable part of Mr. Pickwick’s 
character. As to his intelligence, the reader is pre- 
pared, by the introductory passage which we have in- 
serted, to understand all that is said about that as 
ironical, Yet the writer is perfectly in earnest. Mr. 
Pickwick is not only represented as making himself 
universally acceptable to men of sense, but he is fre- 
quently made to say things that none but a man of 
sense,—of good and right sense,—could say. Yet he 
often utters them under circumstances in which a man 
of sense would have been silent, and they are accom- 
panied with all sorts of absurdities of action, and 
diversified by all sorts of absurdities in speech and 
writing. Take the following peep into his note book 
on the subject of the Towns of Stroud, Rochester, 
Brompton, and Chatham. 


‘* The principal productions of these towns,’ says Mr. Pick: 
wick, ‘‘ appear to be soldiers, sailors, Jews, chalk, shrimps, 
officers, and dock-yard men. The commodities chiefly exposed 
for sale in the public streets, are, marine stores, hard-bake, ap- 
ples, flat-fish and oysters. The streets present a lively and ani- 
mated appearance, occasioned chiefly by the conviviality of the 
military. Itis truly delightful to a philanthropic mind, to see these 
gallant men, staggering along under the influence of an overflow, 
both of animal and ardent spirits; more especially when we re- 
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member that the following them about, and jesting with them, 
affords a cheap and innocent amusement for the bey population. 
Nothing (adds Mr. Pickwick) can exceed their good humor. It 
was but the day before my arrival, that one of them had been 
most grossly insulted in the house of a publican. The bar-maid 
had positively refused to draw him any more liquor; in return 
for which, he had (merely in playfulness) drawn his bayonet, 
and wounded the gir] in the shoulder. And yet this fine fellow 
was the very first to go down to the house next morning, and ex- 
press his readiness to overlook the matter, and forget what had 
occurred ! 


Now such enormities as are here spoken of, ought to 
be held up to abhorrence, and they who palliate them 
should be treated with scorn and derision. But had 
the writer no better way of doing these things, than to 
make his sensible and. benevolent hero an absurd and 
brutal fool? We may perhaps be told, in vindication 
of these absurdities, of the good sense and madness of 
Don Quixotte. But Mr. P. isno madman. He does 
not even act his absurdities under the influence of any 
fixed idea. He is merely a man of plain good sense, 
and a gentleman, who is made to play the fool and the 
blackguard whenever it suits the coarse humor of the 
author to use him in those characters. 

We cannot go more at length into the analysis of 
this very natural character, the preposterous incongrui- 
ties of which are exhibited in every page. To sucha 
creature of the imagination, we find ourselves incapable 
of assigning any identity. Could we individualize 
him as a sensible gentleman, we should be continually 
disgusted with the instances of his egotism, insolence 
and folly. Could we set him before us distinctly asa 
brute and blockhead, we should find ourselves often 
asking how he comes by the sentiments of a gentle- 
man and man of the world. As it is, he isa ‘ mixty 
maxty queer hotchpotch of” inconsistent qualities, the 
like of which the Kingdom of Cockaigne itself (that 
vast menagerie of all the varieties of the human animal) 
cannot exhibit. 

Of Mr. Pickwick’s colleagues and companions, Mr. 
Tupman is an amorous old bachelor, very intent on 
marriage. Why he is not married is the puzzle, for he 
is quite an agreeable gentleman, and ready to marry 
any one who will have him. We presume this charac- 
ter is imputed to him, in order to give zest to the most 
absurd love story that we remember ever to have read. 
But in this, as in everything else in these volumes, there 
is no exhibition of character except the extremes of 
unimaginable knavery and folly, illustrated by impossible 
incidents. 

Mr. Snodgrass is a romantic gentleman and a poet ; 
but why we are told this or anything else of his char- 
acter, we are at a loss to conjecture, as Mr. S. comes 
up exactly to Farquhar’s idea of a man who “says 
little, thinks less, and does—nothing at all.” As we 
see no particular reason why this should be predicated 
of a poet, rather than of any body else, we cannot dis- 
cover that Mr. Snodgrass’s function in this work is any 
other, than to be the recipient of one of those eupho- 
nious names, in which so much of Pickwickian wit 
consists. 

We say “so much,” because this is not the only 
source. There is nothing from which Mr. Dickens draws 
so largely as the ludicrous of situation. This is one of 
the same nature with that practical wit commonly call- 
ed horse-play, which consists in the dexterous removal 
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of a gentleman’s chair as he is in the act of sitting 
down, and such like feats. If Mr. Dickens can exhibit 
a character with his heels in the air, he laughs and 
chuckles, and rubs his hands, and thinks he has achiev- 
ed a great chapter. Now Mr. Winkle, the third of 
Mr. Pickwick’s colleagues, is the chosen subject for this 
sort of merriment. He is a mere fool, and of all imagi- 
nable fools the most insipid. He is put upon a tall 
horse, and made to dismount that he may not be able to 
get up again. He is provided with a gun to shoot his 
friend Tupman by accident ; (a capital joke!) He is 
set on skaits to be laid sprawling on the ice. He is 
represented as the greatest coward in the world, and is 
made to go through the motions of a duel, and is on the 
point of being shot, because, having shut his eyes in 
very fear, he cannot perceive that the challenger isa 
man he had never seen. His adversary however, dis- 
covers the mistake; and so poor Mr. Winkle escapes 
with his life. 

So much for the Pickwickians proper ; the principal 
subjects of the work, through which these three person- 
ages are kept on the stage without uttering one word of 
wit or sense, or even of absurdity. The only trait of 
character in any one of them (except Mr. Winkle’s 
cowardice,) is the following, which, for the sake of aim- 
ing a sneer at professors of benevolence, is recorded of 
Mr. Tupman, but never illustrated by any incident 
whatever. 


Now general benevolence was one of the leading features of 
the Pickwickian theory, and no one was more remarkable for 
the zealous manner in which he observed so noble a principle, 
than Mr. Tracy Tupman. The number of instances, recorded 
on the Transactions of the Society, in which that excellent man 
referred objects of charity to the houses of other members for 
left-off garments, or pecuniary relief, is almost incredible. 


Of the adventures of these worthies, no abstract can 
be given, because they are made up of a succession of 
blunders and scrapes, of which the following may be 
taken asa specimen. We select it because it is short, 
and because it is the first of them. Mr. Pickwick has 


just issued from his lodgings, and proceeding toa stand, 


calls a cab. 


**Cab!? said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘* Here you are, sir,’? shouted a strange specimen of the hu- 
inan race, in a sackcloth coat, and apron of the same, who, 
with a brass label and number round his neck, looked as if he 
were catalogued in some collection of rarities. This was the 
waterman. ‘‘ Here you are, sir. Now, then, fust cab! And 
the first cab having been fetched from the public house, where 
he had been smoking his first pipe, Mr. Pickwick and his port- 
manteau were thrown into the vehicle. 

** Golden Cross,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

** Only a bob’s vorth, Tommy,” cried the driver, sulkily, for 
the information of his friend the waterman, as the cab drove off. 

‘* How old is that horse, my friend,” inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
rubbing his nose with the shilling he had reserved for the fare. 

** Forty-two,” replied the driver, eyeing him askant. 

** What?” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, laying his hand upon his 
note-book. The driver reitered his former statement. Mr. 
Pickwick looked very hard at the man’s face. but his features 
were immoveable, so ne noted down the fact forthwith. 

** And how long do you keep him out at a: 
Mr. Pickwick, searching for farther information 

‘* Two or three veeks,”’ replied the man. 

“Weeks !*? said Mr. Pickwick 
came the note-book again. 

** He lives at Pentonwill when he’s xt home,” observed the 
driver, coolly ; ‘* but we seldom takes him home, on account of 
his veakness.”” 


me ?*? inquired 


in astonishment—and out 
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‘On account of his weakness ;’ reiterated the perplexed 
Mr. Pickwick. 

‘*He always falls down, when he’s took out o’ the cab,”’ 
continued the driver, ‘*but when he’s in it, we beats him up 
werry tight, and takes him in werry short, so as he can’t werry 
well fall down, and wev’e got a pair o’ precious large wheels 
on; so when he does move, they run after him, and he must go 
on; he can’t help it.’ 

Mr. Pickwick entered every word of this statement in his 
note-book, with the view of communicating it to the club, asa 
singular instance of the tenacity of life in horses, under trying 
circumstances. The entry was scarcely completed when they 
reached the Golden Cross. Down jumped the driver, and out 
got Mr. Pickwick. Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr. 
Winkle, who had been anxiously waiting the arrival of their 
illustrious leader, crowded to welcome him. 

‘‘Here’s your fare,’? said Mr. Pickwick, holding out the shil- 
ling to the driver. 

What was the learned man’s astonishment, when that unac- 
countable person flung the money on the pavement, and re- 
quested in figurative terms to be allowed the pleasure of fight- 
ing him (Mr. Pickwick,) for the amount! 

‘* You are mad,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

** Or drunk,” said Mr. Winkle. 

‘¢ Or both,”? said Mr. Tupman. 

“Come on,’ said the cab-driver, sparring away like clock- 
work. ‘* Come on, all four on you.” 

‘* Here’s a lark !?? shouted half a dozen hackney coachmen. 
‘* Go to vork, Sam,” and they crowded with great glee round 
the party. 

‘¢ What’s the row, Sam?’ inquired one gentleman in black 
calico sleeves. 

‘¢ Row !” replied the cabman; ‘* what did he want my num- 
ber for??? 

‘© ] did’nt want your number,” said the astonished Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

‘¢ What did you take it for, then ??? inquired the cabman. 

**] did’nt take it,’ said Mr. Pickwick, indignantly. 

‘* Would any body believe,’’ continued the cab-driver, ap- 
pealing to the crowd; ‘* would any body believe as an informer 
?ud go aboutin a man’s cab, not only takin’ down his number, 
but ev’ry word he says into the bargain,” (a light flashed upon 
Mr. Pickwick—it was the note-book.) 

*¢ Did he, though ?”? inquired another cabman. 

** Yes did he,” replied the first ; ‘* and then arter aggerawtin’ 
me to assault him, gets three witnesses here to prove it. But Pl] 
give ithim, if I’ve six months for it. Come on,’ and the cabman 
dashed his hat upon the ground, with a reckless disregard of his 
own private property, and knocked Mr. Pickwick’s spectacles 
off, and followed up the attack with a blow on Mr. Pickwick’s 
nose, and another on Mr. Pickwick’s chest, and a third in Mr. 
Snodgrass’s eye, and a fourth, by way of variety, in Mr. Tup- 
man’s waistcoat, and then danced into the road, and then back 
again tothe pavement, and finally dashed the whole temporary 
supply of breath out of Mr. Winkle’s body ; and allin half a 
dozen seconds. 

‘¢ Where’s an officer,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘*Put’em under a pump,” suggested a hot pieman. 

** You shall smart for this,’? gasped Mr. Pickwick. 

‘* Intormers,”’ shouted the crowd. 

** Come on,” cried the cabman, who had been sparring 
without cessation the whole time. 

The mob had hitherto been passive spectators of the scene, 
but as the intelligence of the Pickwickians being informers was 
spread among them, they began to canvass with considerable 
vivacity the propriety of enforcing the heated pastry vender’s 
proposition: and there is no saying what acts of personal 
aggression they might have committed, had not the affray 
been unexpectedly terminated by the interposition of a new 
comer. 

‘¢What’s the fun?” said a rather tall thin young man, ina 
green coat, emerging suddenly from the coach-yard. 

‘¢ Informers !*? shouted the crowd again. 

‘s We are not,”’ roared Mr. Pickwick, in a tone which, to any 
dispassionate listener, carried conviction with it. 

“ Ain’t you though; ain’t you ?*? said the young man appeal- 
ing to Mr. Pickwick, and making his way through the crowd, 
by the infallible process of elbowing the countenances of its 
component members. 
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That learned man, ina few hurried words, explained the real 
state of the case. 

“Come along then,” said he of the green coat, lugging Mr. 
Pickwick after him by main force, and talking the whole way. 
“Here, No. 924, take your fare, and take yourself off—re- 
spectable gentleman-—know him well—-none of your nonsense— 
this way, sir--where’s your friends ?—all a mistake, I see--ne- 
ver mind--accidents will happen in best regulated families—ne- 
ver say die—down upon your luck—pull him up--put that in his 
pipe--like the flavor--great rascals.’? And with a lengthened 
string of similar broken sentences, delivered with extraordinary 
volubility, the stranger led the way to the traveller’s waiting 
room, whither he was closely followed by Mr. Pickwick and his 
disciples. 

‘* Here, waiter, shouted the stranger, ringing the bell with 
tremendous violence, ‘‘ glasses round--brandy and water, hot 
and strong, and sweet, and plenty—eye damaged, sir? Waiter: 
raw beef-steak for the gentleman’s eye—nothing like raw beef- 
steak for a bruise, sir; cold lamp-post very good, but lamp- 
post inconvenient—very odd standing in the open street half an 
hour, with your eye against a lamp-post--eh—very good--ha! 
ha!’ And the stranger, without stopping to take breath, swal- 
lowed at a draught full half a pint of the reeking brandy and 
water, and flung himself into a chair with as much ease as if 
nothing uncommon had occurred. 

Whilst his three companions were busily engaged in proffer- 
ing their thanks to their new acquaintance, Mr. Pickwick had 
leisure to examine his costume and appearance. 

He was about the middle height ; but the thinness of his body, 
and the length of his legs, gave him the appearance of being 
much taller. The green coat had been a smart dress garment 
in the days of swallow-tails, but had evidently in those times, 
adorned a much shorter man than the stranger, for the soiled 
and faded sleeves scarcely reached to his wrists. It was but- 
toned closely up to his chin, at the imminent hazard of splitting 
the back ; and an old stock, without a vestige of shirt collar, 
ornamented his neck. His scanty black trousers displayed here 
and there those shiny patches which bespeak long service, and 
were strapped very tightly over a pair of patched and mended 
shoes, as if to conceal the dirty white stockings, which were, 
nevertheless, distinctly visible. His long black hair escaped in 
negligent waves from beneath each side of his old pinched up 
hat ; and glimpses of his bare wrist might be observed between 
the tops of his gloves, and the cuffs of his coat sleeves. His 
face was thin and haggard; but an indescribable air of jaunty 
impudence and perfect self-possession pervaded the whole man. 

Now, how the vagabond here described, and who 
appears to be a stranger to the cabmen, should have 
such influence over them, we are left to conjecture. 
The reader will be yet more puzzled, when, after read- 
ing what follows, he is told that this chattering biped 
not only passes with Messrs. Pickwick & Co. for a gen- 
tleman, but that a great part of the story is made up 
of his successful attempts to introduce himself, rags, 
and dirt, and all, into good society, in that charac- 
ter. 

The only characters of any pith in the whole book, 
are Sam Weller and his father. The former is Mr. 
Pickwick’s servant, the latter a mail-coach-man. Sam 
is a shrewd knowing cockney, whose dialect sets off his 
queer sayings. He is really amusing in his way, and 
has more sense and more humor than all the rest put 
together. He figures chiefly in the second volume, and 
we cheerfully admit that that volume, as containing the 
record of his sayings and doings, is worth the money 
that it sells for. His father too is amusing in his way, 
and quite sagacious. But a queer story is to be told, 
and it happens to be convenient to lay it on him, and so 
he is made to go quite out of his character, and act the 
part of an idiot. The story is told by Sam in his best 
way, and we give it as illustrating his peculiar man- 
ner, and displaying the monstrous absurdities of the 
author, 
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“* My father, sir, vosa coachman. A vidower he vos, and fat 
enough for any thing—uncommon fat, to be sure. His missus 
dies, and leaves him four hundred pound. Down he goes to 
the Commons, to see the lawyer, and draw the blunt—werry 
smart--top boots on-—-nosegay in his button-hole--broad brim- 
med tile--green shaw]--quite the gen’l’m’n. Goes through the 
archvay, thinking how he should inwest the money ; up comes 
the touter, touches his hat--‘ License, sir, license ?? ‘ What’s 
that’? says my father. ‘ License, sir,? says he. ‘ What li- 
cense ?? says my‘father. ‘ Marriage license,’ says the touter. 
‘ Dash my veskit,’ says my father, ‘I never thought o’ that.’ ‘I 
think you wants one, sir,?says the touter. My father pulls up, 
and thinks abit. ‘ No,’ says he, ‘ d e, I’m tooold; b’sides, 
I'm a many sizes too large,’ says he. ‘ Not a bit on it, sir,’ says 
thetouter. ‘Think not ?? says my father. ‘I’m sure not,’ says 
he; ‘we married a gen’l’m’n twice your size, last Monday.’ 
‘ Did you, though,’ says my father. ‘ To be sure, ve did,’ says 
the touter—‘ you’re a baby to him--this vay, sir, this vay !’-- 
and sure enough my father walks arter him like a tame monkey 
behind a horgan, into a little back office, vere a feller sat among 
dirty papers and tin boxes, making believe he was busy. ‘ Pray 
take a seat, vile ] makes out the affidavit, sir,’ says the lawyer. 
‘Thankee, sir,’ says my father, and down he sat, and stared 
vith all his eyes, and his mouth vide open, at the names on the 
boxes. ‘ What’s your name, sir,’ says the lawyer. ‘Tony 
Weller,’ says my father. ‘ Parish?’ says the lawyer. ‘ Belle 
Savage,’ says my father, for he stopped there ven he drove up, 
and he know’d nothing about parishes he did’nt. § And what's 
the lady’s name ?? says the lawyer. My father was struck all of 
aheap. ‘ Blessed if I knuw,’? says he. ‘ Not Know!’ says the 
lawyer. ‘ No more nor you do,’ says my father--‘ can’t I put 
thatin afterwards ?? ‘Impossible !’ says the lawyer. * Werry 
well,’ says my father, after he had thought a moment, ‘ put 
down Mrs. Clarke.? ‘ What Clarke?’ says the lawyer, dipping 
his pen inthe ink. ‘ Susan Clarke, Markis o’Granby, Dork- 
ing,’ says my father; ‘she’ll have me, if I ask her, I dare say: 
Inever said nothing to her, but she’ll have me, I know.? The 
license was made out, and she did have him—and what’s more, 
she’s got him now; and J never had any of the four hundred 
pound, worse luck.’’ 


We should be unjust to Mr. Dickens, if we failed 
to notice the character of old Wardle, an honest, 
hearty, hospitable country gentleman of small estate. 
It is admirably drawn, and the Christmas gambols at 
his house are delightful. We have seen nothing like it 
from the pen of any writer of this century. We hope 
it is drawn from the life, for if so, then something yet 
remains of that England which was the country of our 
ancestors, and from which we derived manners and 
customs ill exchanged for absurd imitations of the dege- 
nerate English of the present day. If there be in Eng- 
land just such a man as old Wardle, and just such an 
establishment and family as his, then there is a place in 
the Island where a Virginia gentleman would feel that 
he was at home, and in the midst of his kindred. We 
cherish the hope that the picture may be true, and we 
can assure Mr. D. that it has procured him more of our 
sympathy and good will, than he will experience at the 
hands of more than one in a hundred of those, for the 
gratification of whose low tastes the absurdities and 
extravagancies of Pickwickism are devised. 

Though Mr. Dickens seems incapable of conceiving 
and tracing an entire and consistent character, there is 
perhaps nothing for which he is so remarkable, as his 
faculty of catching and hitting off, in a single sentence, 
some distinguishing characteristic in the person or man- 
ner of an individual, by which his physical identity is 
made palpable to the reader's imagination. Something 
of this sort is attempted with almost every one that is 
introduced, and sometimes unfortunately the picture of 
the individual is quite incongruous to the part he is in- 
tended toact. But many are mentioned but to be de- 
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scribed, and of these, in some instances, the sketches 
are most felicitous. Take the following example. 


“ Delightful situation, this,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘* Delightful !*? echoed Messrs. Snodgrass, Tupman, and 
Winkle. 

“ Well, I think it is,” said Mr. Wardle. 

‘‘ There ain’t a better spot o’ ground in all Kent, sir,” said 
the hard-headed man with the pippin-face ; ‘‘ there ain’t, indeed, 
sir—I’m sure there ain’t, sir ;”? and the hard-headed man looked 
triumphantly round, as if he had been very much contradicted by 
somebody, but had got the better of him at last. 


Again :— 


Another game, with a similar result, was followed by a revoke 
from the unlucky Miller ; on which the fat gentleman burst into 
a state of high personal excitement which lasted until the con- 
clusion of the game, when he retired into a corner, and remained 
perfectly mute for one hour and twenty-seven minutes ; at the 
end of which time, he emerged from his retirement, and offered 
Mr. Pickwick a pinch of snuff with the air of a man who had 
made up his mind to a Christian forgiveness of injuries sus- 
tained. The old lady’s hearing decidedly improved, and the 
unlucky Miller felt as much out of his element, as a dolphin in 
a sentry-box. 


We agree with our friend Mr. Noah, that the author 
of this work is a writer of considerable power. In 
many tales which are dispersed through it, he displays 
this power in a very high degree. There is a moral 
horror in some of them of which none but a master is 
capable. We have no great taste for that sort of thing, 
and, whatever others may think, take infinitely more 
delight in fun and merriment. But we are not of the 
number of those who believe that “ effect can be height- 
ened by exaggeration,” or that any picture is the better 
for “being overcharged.” He who shoots above the 
mark may miss itas far as he who falls below. The skill 
rem acu tangere is what we require from him who claims 
pre-eminence asa painter. This skill we must deny 
to Mr. Dickens, and we maintain that the great body 
of this work is made up of grimace and absurd carica- 
ture, and impossible incidents happening to beings that 
have no existence in nature. 

But while we say this, we repeat that we have no 
quarrel with Mr. D., and admit that he has considerable 
powers. Our quarrel is not with him, but with (he must 
excuse the word) his keepers, It is his misfortune to 
possess a talent, the abuse of which renders him accep- 
table to that class of readers by whom meretricious arts 
are preferred to modest grace. This is therefore his 
public. By this he is debauched and corrupted, and to 
this he prostitutes himself. We pity him, and we 
would, if it were possible, shame them. The more we 
admire him, the more we pity his degradation and re- 
proach it’s authors, who, like the Philistines in the 
temple, insult with their boisterous applause the gigan- 
tic powers tasked “to make them sport.” 

The increase of works of this kind, marks the in- 
creasing importance of that class of readers which pat- 
ronizes it. It is a symptom of that illusory and dis- 
tempered prosperity, which, by multiplying the sym- 
bols of wealth, introduced among the patrons of litera- 
ture multitudes of men without taste, without educa- 
tion, and consequently prone to low amusements and 
degrading indulgences. When the price of a book can 
be readily spared from the wages of @ journeyman tai- 
lor, or a merchant’s clerk, it is to be expected that books 
will be written expressly to please them, and the great 


number of such readers in the great marts of publica- 
tion, will render their favorite authors the favorites of 
publishers. 

The prevalence of this preposterous taste curiously 
illustrates the nature of the empire of fashion. For, 
after all, fashion, like the press, has no authority of 
itself, but is only an instrument in the hands of those 
who wield it for their purpose. We are old enough to 
remember the change which took place in the fashions 
of dress in the latter part of the last century. It was 
but a fruit of the simultaneous political revolutions of 
that day. Upto that time the voluminous folds of rich 
brocade stiffened with gold, which enveloped the per- 
sons of the wealthy and high-born, served as a barrier 
to keep at a distance from the saloons of fashion, all 
those who were less endowed by the goods of fortune. 
None but the wealthy could afford to make themselves 
fitto be seen in those scenes which rank had deter- 
mined to appropriate to itself. 

When the day of Liberty and Equality arrived, a 
reaction in fashion took place exactly suited to the oc- 
casion. In its first revulsion it went to the extreme of 
sansculottism, and nothing but the invincible delicacy 
of the softer sex prevented a return to perfect nudity. 
As it was, they came so near it, that our matrons would 
blush to tell their daughters of the fashions of their 
youth. But the genius of that age of revolution had 
seized the sceptre of fashion, and would suffer no ex- 
pense in dress in which the daughter of the mechanic 
might vie with the daughter of the nabob. In short, 
in that day a lady might dress, for ten dollars, as well 
as fashion permitted any lady to dress. 

Progressively a change of an opposite character has 
taken place. Dress is now hardly less expensive than 
before the French revolution. But the change is not in 
the material, but in the fabric and the quantity con- 
sumed, The manufacturing interest is now lord of the 
ascendant; and they who now wield the sceptre of 
fashion see clearly that a return to the style of the year 
1800, would be followed by the utter ruin of all the 
workers of silk and cotton throughout the world. 

Here is matter for curious and interesting speculation ; 
and, pursuing the ideas suggested by it, the sagacious 
investigator of the connexion between cause and conse- 
quence, may be led to suspect some such relation be- 
tween the influence of the “Trades Union,” and the 
prevalent corruption in the taste for light literature. 

We learn indeed, from the English papers, that the 
popularity of our author, in his own country, is not 
confined to the classes of which we have spoken. It 
seems that persons of rank and fortune delight to form 
themselves into Pickwick clubs, to wear the Pickwick 
button, and to be known by Pickwick designations, 
But it is nothing new to us that, in a government of or- 
ders, there must be a great vulgar as well as a little 
vulgar. It was a saying of Christina, Queen of Swe- 
den, the daughter of the great Gustavus, that “ when 
nobleman and gentlemen turn coachmen and cooks, 
they do but correct the mistake of fortune, and show 
what nature intended them for.” The popularity of 
Mr. Pierce Egan, and the costly editions of his works 
had long since shown, that the Tom and Jerry school 
includes many of the minions of fortune, but it does 
not show the merit either of his writings or their admi- 





rers. All that they can do is to lend their gold to gild 
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the triumph of grimace, obscenity, and buffoonery, over 
taste, and wit, and sense and decency. 

3ut is this sort of literary saturnalia, to have the 
effect of reversing the laws of taste, and repealing the 
canons of criticism? Are we in this, as in everything 
else, to bow to the decision of the numero pluris ? And 
will it not be true in the end as it was in the beginning, 
(whatever revolutions may take place in the Republic 
of Letters) that the candidate for literary immortality 
should take as his maxim, “‘ satis est mihi equitem plau- 
dere?” We trust so. We know that the appeal to pos- 
terity is always derided. From the nature of the case 
it must be so, and most especially when the taste of the 
age is depraved by any cause, and when he who writes 
to please it, is like to outlive his own reputation. But 
the hope to be remembered by posterity, to “ blend our 
voices with the future visions” of those in whose veins 
our blood shall flow, and to embalm our memory in the 
language of our country, is one too dear to be relin- 
quished for the applause of an hour. Necessity may 
constrain the choice, but the generous spirit of true 
genius will submit with reluctance, will curse its pa- 
trons in bitterness of heart, and sighing, say “ my 
poverty, but not my will consents.” 

It is our confidence in the correctness of these ideas 
that emboldens us to defy the authority of that which 
calls itself the public. We know that the periodical 
press relies for the most part on the support of the very 
class of readers of which we have been speaking, and 
must be expected to take the part of a writer who is a 
favorite with its patrons. We are, therefore, not sur- 
prised to find laudatory notices of the writings of Boz 
prefixed to this publication, from the Examiner, the 
Morning Chronicle, the John Bull, the Tyne Mercury, 
&e. &c. But we must be allowed to say, that such 
notices from the Edinburgh or Quarterly Review would 
have surprised us, With these masterly critics we do 
not presume to rank ourselves ; but we hope our ambi- 
tion may be allowed to seek its honors from the same 
hands that delight to crown their labors with approba- 
tion ; and we are Satisfied to find our censure ratified 
by their silence. We would that we too could rebuke 
by silence. We should have escaped an unpleasant 
task. 

Among those who avow their opposition to our views 
in regard to this kind of writing, we are sorry and sur- 
prised to find Mr. Noah. We were sorry because we 
hold his taste in high respect, and surprised because we 
had expected his approbation of our attempt to repel a 
lawless invasion of his peculiar province. Were we in- 
sensible to the polished wit and racy humor of this 
gentleman, we might be less indignant at the attempt 
to palm on the public the gross counterfeits which we 
condemn. If he thinks that we have no taste for fun, 
we can hardly expect to find favor in his eyes. We 
beg leave to assure him that we enjoy a laugh as much 
as any one we know. But we cannot laugh at the 
word of command, and we cannot keep our risible fa- 
culties on the stretch through six or seven hundred 
pages of grinning bufloonery. It is the same thing with 
the pathetic, and with all the modes and forms of elo- 
quence. Let the wit or the orator blow a trumpet 
before him, and proclaim his purpose to make us laugh 
or cry, and straightway our muscles assume an inexo- 
rable rigidity, and the fountain of our tears dries up. 





But a ray of wit that lightens on a seribus subject; a 
flash of mirth that smiles through tears ;,or a tear, that 
flows unbidden from eyes that seem unused to shed 
them, command allour sympathy. Thecharm is in the 
suddeness and the contrast. We can even dispense with 
the former, and bear to see a solemn coxcomb shown up 
atsome length. But toujours perdrix ; toujours perdrix 
will never do, 

We doubt not that these ideas are not new to Mr. 
Noah. We are sure he approves them, and are willing 
to abide his judgment of our censures, not of Mr. Dick- 
ens, but of Boz—not of the author, but the school, 
We have nogreat cities on this side of the Potomac, and 
therefore no mobs, civil or literary. Our slaves are not 
recognized as members either of the body politic, or the 
Republic of Letters. We stand on our defence against 
imported innovations. We fight pro aris et focis, and if 
Mr. Noah does not approve our endeavor to repel all 
foreign invasions of our rights of property or taste, we 
are willing to stand condemned. 

If Mr. Paulding could be expected to speak, we 
would propose another test. We have the highest re- 
spect for that gentleman. His liberality, candor and 
manly sense, are worthy of all praise, and his is that in- 
fectious mirth which 

** Gars the widow’s heart to sing 
Tho’ the tear were in her eye.”’ 
Now if he would answer ex animo, whether he is not 
conscious that the distempered appetite of his public 
has driven him into extravagancies which did violence 
to his own taste and judgment ; and whether, in think- 
ing of his reputation as the inheritance of his children, 
he does not look on these things with regret, we have 
no doubt that in that answer we should find our full 
vindication. 

We are aware that we have no right to ask this 
question, and no reason to expect an answer. We are 
aware that the question itself implies a censure. But 
we beg leave to assure him it is very slight. We have 
no thought of placing his works in the same category 
with those of Mr. Dickens. The gentlemanly nom de 
euerre of Launcelot Langstafle, Esq., and the vulgar 
designation of Boz, will express the difference between 
them. 

But we repeat that we expect no answer from him, 
and again refer ourselves to the arbitrament of Mr. 
Noah. If he condemns we will stand condemned, and 
we will consent to abdicate our throne of criticism, and 
burn our sceptre. Elis be the fiat. MNocens absolvatur : 
Judex damnetur ! 





HELEN DEFENDED. 
MISS EDGEWORTH’S HELEN—AGAIN. 


A writer, whose taste cultivation appears to have 
rendered more fastidious, than correct or discriminating, 
makes, in the last Messenger, an attack upon this novel 
and its authoress, characterized by at least as much 
boldness and spirit, as justice. He discovers in 
“Tlelen” innumerable “ vulgarisms of language,” and 
a plot exceedingly defective,—though he favors the 
public with a specification of but one particular, wherein 














this deficiency of plot consists. Miss Edgeworth’s 
former novels, written in her father’s lifetime, being all 
free (as her assailant thinks) from similar faults, he 
infers that they were indebted to Mr. Edgeworth for 
their merits; and that his daughter, deprived of the 
guardian influence of his judgment and taste, fell im- 
mediately to that humble level, whence his aid alone 
had raised her. 

We might, plausibly, except to the competency of 
the judge who has passed this sentence. He inveighs 
against “the slip-slopperiness that pervades” the style of 
“ this literary bantling” of Miss Edgeworth !—and talks 
of “such careless, slip-slop, vulgar phraseology!”—His 
first sentence, construed according to its natural im- 
port, would convey the idea—exactly opposite to his 
meaning—that in the case of Helen, a woman was not 
the author. And all these specimens of decency, re- 
fined taste, elegance and accuracy, occur in a composi- 
tion not half a page long !—Now, if it is just that only 


Those should ‘‘ teach others, who themselves exce], 
And censure freely, who have written well,”’— 


we might justly ask, where is the present critic’s com- 
mission for sitting in judgment? 

But a plea to the jurisdiction often implies a want 
of substantial merit in the cause: and recrimination is 
usually the defence of those who feel the assault to 
have been just. Both are wholly unsuitable to the 
case of Miss Edgeworth. We are therefore willing to 
suppose, that the assailant here used the language we 
lave quoted, merely to exemplify, and hold up visibly 
to censure, the vulgarisms he meant to rebuke: as 
Longinus “is himself the great Sublime he draws ;”— 
or, as one lecturing the ‘ladies of the British fishery’ 
upon their excessive freedom of speech, would natu- 
rally borrow a few phrases of their own Billingsgate, 
to make himself the better understood. 

Long ago, while her father yet lived, and with refer- 
ence to some of her most admired works, the Quarterly 
Review pronounced Miss E, “ remarkably deficient in” 
the art of “framing a story.” The plot of ‘ Helen” 
may safely be compared with that of “ Patronage,” or 
of “ Belinda,” or of “ Harrington,” or of “ Ennui,’”— 
for probability, and freedom from unnatural intricacy. 
That element in it—namely, General Clarendon’s in- 
sisting that he should be the first love of his wife—which 
our Charleston critic deems so monstrous, is full likely 
to be positive fact; as truth so often surpasses fiction in 
strangeness,—and as, in the infinitely varying capri- 
ciousness of human nature (especially, English nature) 
no freak can ever be incredible. In this comparison 
then, of her former productions with her last, there is 
no support found for the supposition that it was to her 
father Miss E. owed her former success. 

Let us see whether, on a comparison of the phrase- 
ology used in “Helen” with that in its more honored 
predecessors, these have any superiority to boast of. 

Let us take “ Patronage’—the most admired, per- 
haps, of all this admirable novelist’s works,—and to 
which Mr. Edgeworth prefixed his paternal approval, 
written, as the book had been, under his roof: let us 
take Patronage ; and see if, in a few pages, we cannot 
find many parallels to the “ vulgarisms” (as the Charles- 
ton critic calls them) which have been quoted from 
Helen. 
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“ Wildfire, quite in wind”—“ Highblood was blown, 
beyond the power of whip or spur”’—“ Squire B. won 
the match hollow.” [Description of a horse-race. Har- 
pers’ edition of E’s works; vol. 14. p. 35.] 

* None that ever sarved man or beast” —ib, (said by 
a stable boy.) 

“ Percy is not curious, especially about jobbing. He 
will ask no questions; or if he should, I can easily put 
him upon a wrong scent.” (Comm’r. Falconer speaks.) 

“ Remember, you cannot get on in the diplomatic line 
without,” &e. (id. ib.) 

The same expression, “diplomatic line,” used twice, 
vol. 15. p. 192—by Lord Oldborough, and by Mr. 
Temple! 

** Another line of life” (Mr. Percy-) 46. 

“ We must push her in the line for which she is fit— 
the fashionable line.’ 164. (Mrs. Falconer.) [This use 
of the word “ line,” is selected by our Charleston critic 
for animadversion, in Helen.] 

“Come, come, Maria, what the d are you about ?” 
(Col. Hauton, a nephew of Lord Oldborough, speak- 
ing to his sister, in Lord O.’s crowded drawing-room. 
vol. 14, p. 64.) 

Presently after, he says again—“ come, come, Maria, 
what the deuse are you at?” (attempting to make her 
sing. ib.) 

“ She” (Miss Hauton) ‘ cleared her throat, and began 
again—worse still, she was oul of tune.” (ib.) 

“D....d agreeable, you two seem,” cried the Colonel, 
(to his sister and Capt. Perey) “ without a word to 
throw to a dog.” 66. 

“« She is hipped this morning "—(Col. Hauton, p. 68, 
speaking of his sister, to her face, and in the same pre- 
sence !) 

“T do not agree with the general principle, that,” 
&e. (p. 57—Godfrey Percy.) 

“ Buckhurst thought and thought.” 41. 

“Oh hang it! hang it, John! what the devil shall I 
do? My father won’t pay a farthing for me, unless I 
go into the church!” p. 42. (said by Buckhurst Falco- 
ner—a young gentleman about to enter into holy or- 
ders. ) 

“Would dance divinely, if she would but let herself 
out,” (Buckhurst F. says it, of Miss Caroline Percy !) 
43. 

“The terror of his voice and lightning of his eye.” 
(vol. 15. p. 103--misquotation of Gray.) 

Alfred Perey (a young lawyer of talents) quotes 
Burke as saying that ‘‘ Law has a contractile power on 
the mind.” Now Burke indeed says, that Jaw is not 
so apt to open and liberalize the mind, as it is to quicken 
and invigorate it. But contractile does not express his 
meaning. Contractile is intransitive in its signification, 
It means “ having the power of self-contraction,”’~-not 
the power to contract another thing. 

Lady Angelina Hadingham, a beauty and bel-esprit, 
is made to cry out, in a roomfull of company, “O! 
cramp! cramp!—horrid cramp! in my foot—in my 
leg!” 

Mr. Edgeworth had studied law, if not practised. 
Had Patronage been written either by him, or under 
the “ guardian influence” of his “taste and judgment,” 
he never would have committed or suffered the blun- 
ders it contains, in points connected with that profes. 
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He never would have coupled “Coke and Seldon” 
[Selden] as representatives of the profession in a law- 
yer’s mind ; or have talked of a ‘‘ decree” in an action 
at law. 

He never would have mentioned the drawing of a 
replication, as a task likely to absorb all a lawyer’s 
powers ; nor the drawing of rejoinders, as one of his 
common toils: it being very rarely that a replication, 
and still more rarely that a rejoinder, presents the 
slightest dificulty,—or indeed is drawn out in form, at 
all—by an advocate, too! 

He never would have represented Lady Jane Gran- 
ville, (defendant in a law-suit) as putting in a replica- 
lion ; nor the same party as filing a replication, and a 
plea of nil-debet !—and all under the eye and without 
the correction of her counsel !—(vol. 15. p. 32): nor, 
in the very next page, as being in danger of nonsuit ! 

He never would have made a lawyer say, that the 
inquiry “was he rich, or poor?”——is “fa leading ques- 
tion :” since Mr. E. could not but have known that a 
leading question is one which prompts such answer as 
the propounder wishes; which this question does not. 

Opening “ Ennui” at random, we see Lord Glenthorn 
saying “1 thought him a mighty clever man :” and fur- 
ther on, the sensible, witty, and noble Lady Geraldine 
uses one (as “one does not like,” &c.) thrice, in three 
lines. 

Harrington, Ormond, Vivian, Belinda, The Absen- 
tee—in short all the Edgeworth novels, without excep- 
tion, contain innumerable expressions at which a pre- 
cisian might cavil, as being ungrammatical, inelegant, 
inappropriate or vulgar: and though, when they come 
to be scrutinized with liberality and justice, they for the 
most part prove to be warranted by the occasion, or 
suitable to the persons who are made to utter them, or 
sanctioned by high precedent, or at least accordant 
With idiom,—still there remain some to be pardoned ; 
some few blemishes, the almost unavoidable result of 
human weakness, and which enlightened criticism should 
always pardon, in consideration of the numberless ex- 
cellences that overshadow and efface them. 





*¢ Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas, aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 


But it is not impossible, that even the small residwum 
of faults which seem thus to sue for pardon—the con- 
fessed vulgarisms and slovenlinesses——constitute, imper- 
ceptibly, a part of the charm by which Miss Edgeworth 
captivates every grade of intellect. It may be, that they 
Stamp the verisimilitude of her characters more clearly ; 
assimilate them more exactly to those whom our daily 
walks and daily tasks present to our view; and give to 
her dramatic page that air of real life, which when it 
accompanies well conceived incidents and an engaging 
Style, comes the most unerringly home to our bosoms. 
Instead of imitating Dr. Johnson, whose prince and 
princess, poet, philosopher, and waiting maid, all deli- 
ver themselves in periods strutting with right Johnso- 
nian stateliness and rotundity,—she gives to cach per- 
son his or her natural diction. Her men-servants and 
maid-servants, Lords and Ladies, silly colonels, flippant 
wits, belles, dandies, toad-eating parsons, and men of 
sense and virtue, have their respective, appropriate dia- 
lects. But as in actual life, so in her books, the dialect 


— — — jy ———— 


of the same person sometimes varies. Her Telephus 
and Peleus, on suitable occasions, lay aside their wont- 
ed stilts of style.* Lord Oldborough, in confidential 
intercourse with a tried friend, can stoop to relish if not 
to uller a jest; or in talking with an official inferior, 
can adopt such cant as “diplomatic line.” Lord Dave- 
nant (like many grave Lords, probably owning race- 
horses, and in his youth a practised coachman) talks of 
a strong-pulling fancy, thrown upon its haunches. Lady 
Davenant, the lofty and the sage, wishing by ridicule 
to prevent her young female friend from adopting a cer- 
tain error, warns her not to satisfy herself with a “com- 
mon namby-pamby, little-missy phrase.” Nay, states- 
men, wits, and scholars, utter vulgarisms and violate 
grammar,—as we hear them do every day in conversa- 
tion and in their public speeches: as one of Virginia's 
greatest living sons asks for a chaw of tobacco, and in- 
vites a friend to the quate club: and as the mightiest 
mind in South Carolina, if not in this Union, nullifies a 
rule of grammar with even far less ceremony thar an 
unconstitutional law.--Miss Edgeworth shows her love 
for truth, in not making even her personages talk as if 
a stenographer were by, to write down every word for 
the press: and she is rewarded for it, by the well nigh 
universal admiration attending her rapid and careless, 
but faithful copies of human life and human conversa- 
tion. 

Many of the phrases quoted by the Charleston cor- 
respondent of the Messenger as censurable,—are utter- 
ed by persons or at junctures that suit them, perfectly. 
For instance, Lady Cecilia, a lively, rattling young wo- 
man, of loose speech and almost as loose principles, is 
the utterer of some dozen of them. Several others are 
chargeable to Horace Churchill, a profligate man of wit 
and pleasure. Several to other ladies whose charac- 
ters, or the occasions on which they speak, render it 
quite natural and proper for them to use such language—- 
as, When Helen says that Lady Davenant’s is “a deep, 
high character” —or when Lady Katrine begs “ a thou- 
sand million of pardons”—-or when Lady Davenant says 
of her daughter, ‘‘ Cecilia righted herself.” 

Many others of the censured phrases appear to us 
absolutely defensible and proper. 

Thus, Lady Davenant, preparing to tell a part of her 
history to Helen, says—“‘Give me my embroidery 
frame ; I never can tell well without having something 
to do with my hands.” Our critic would substitute 
relate for tell, in this passage! We only ask any impar- 
tial judge, to try it! 

Again, when Lady D. says “‘ whatever I may have 
been on the great squares of politics,”—-she obviously 
alludes to the chess-board—that most frequent subject of 
comparison to the arena of politics. 

“ A leash of languages at once,” is a line from the first 
canto of Hudibras; employed, with perfect aptness, 
both in Helen and in Miss E.’s ** Thoughts on Bores.” 

“‘ Tripod sentences,” means “ three-footed sentences :” 
and expresses very happily the structure of the Ram- 
bler’spompous periods. Sir Walter Scott as happily 
speaks Gf Sir Robert Hazlewood’s triads and quaternads. 

Retigtemeans to blunt, to beat back : and regrate means 
to shock, or offend. When, therefore, the abrupt, rude 


+ Telephus et Peleus, quum pauper et exsul, uterque 
Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba. 





Horace. 
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Miss Clarendon’s conversation with her volatile sister 
in-law, is said to have been “a perpetual rebating and 
regrating,’ we cannot perceive the passage to be either 
vulgar or unintelligible. 

“They rode or boated.” To boat, is a verb, better 
established by usage, and certainly more needed, than 
our American verb “to progress,” which is now fairly 
adopted into the English language. 

« Delightful enjoyment” is not objectionable, Enjoy- 
ment may be of various degrees,—from that which is 
barely appreciable, to that which inspires a thrilling 
ecstasy. “ Delightful enjoyment” approaches this lat- 
ter degree. 

A passage from page 141 (or 160, of Harper’s edi- 
tion) is misquoted—no doubt undesignedly. It reads 
“‘ whether the fault is most in modern books, or in our 
ancient selves ;” &c. Whoever will turn to the passage, 
and read it with the context, will find it plainly pro- 
per. 

We need not carry this examination further. It has 
gone far enough to prove—1. That some things cited 
as faults, are not so in any respect. 2. That others 
which, taken by themselves, appear to be faults, are 
justified by the context, or by a consideraticn of the 
persons by, or to, or of whom they are spoken. 3. 
That if any remain unjustified, they are pardonable be- 
cause of their immense disproportion to the excellences 
around them: excellences amid which, indeed, they are 
lost, except to 


“The critic’s eye—that microscope of wit.” 


4. That whatever blame attaches after all to Helen, 
attaches equally to the novels published in Mr. E.’s 
lifetime: so that these may as well have been written 
without his help, as Helen; and whatever merit they 
possess, is undividedly her’s. 

A confirmation of this last point is to be found in 
‘Practical Education ;” avowedly, in its title page, the 
joint work of father and daughter. The preface tells 
us, that out of 25 chapters which compose the work, 
five, and part of a sixth, were written by Mr. Edge- 
worth: all the rest, by his daughter. Now, we ask 
any candid and intelligent reader to peruse the nineteen 
chapters which are thus undeniably hers; and say, if 
they do not possess in a higher degree than the other 
five or six, the sprightliness, grace, just thought, and 
acute remark, which distinguish the Edgeworth No- 
vels ? 

We would fain strengthen our vindication of Helen 
and its author, by an analysis and extracts ; but twice 
the time and space we designed, has been filled; so we 
forbear. It is impossible however not to say, that the 
character of Lapy Davenanrt, as it stands in her latter 
years, chastened by adversity and exercised in exalted 
pursuits, is one of the noblest that any page, of history 
or of fiction, has ever presented. She is the counter- 
part of Lord Oldborough—only wiser and better. Nor 
is it a superhuman wisdom; which, like the beauty 
and goodness of angels, is contemplated by men with 
admiration, but at the same time without hope of equal- 
ling it, and without any distinct sense of its connexion 
with their interests or destinies. Her wisdom and 
goodness come down from the skies, dwell in human 
abodes, busy themselves with the daily concerns of hu- 
man life, and devote all their energies to the heighten. 





ing of human happiness.* Meanwhile, she evidently 
has (or once had) human weaknesses ; and she works 
by human means: so that she has our sympathies, and 
does not appal our emulation. He who can contem- 
plate her without feeling more intense wishes and 
stronger resolutions to do good,——‘is more or less than 
man.’ If writing in letters of gold had not now become 
so trite and stale a distinction, it ought to be awarded 
to Lady Davenant’s exclamation, when her corporeal 
nature was failing under the beneficent labors of her 
untiring mind: “ BetTTreR WEAR OUT THAN RUST OUT !” 
said she. 

Such a moral creation is more salutary, and gives its 
author a better title to the gratitude of her race, than 
the hundred choicest wonders of Grecian art would 
have done, even had they been all the work of a single 
hand. The latter could only sublimate and refine the 
current ideas of physical beauty: the former awakens 
the heart to a sense of every duty,—brightens and 
strengthens domestic ties,—kindles the sacred flame of 
patriotism,—and prompts the generous resolve to “do 
or die” in behalf of mankind. 





OLA-ITA: 
OR THE SIOUX GIRL} 
BY EDW. MARSH HEIST. 


The dying sun’s last, trembling smile, 
Soft and bright-tinted, fell 

O’er lake and golden-sanded isle— 
O’er hill and woody dell: 

The Indian lodges, bright array’d, 
Smil’d on the mossy ground ; 

And merry men and maidens stray’d 
In laughing groups around. 


Lovely and cheerful was that scene : 
The forest green and bright— 
The lodges rear’d the boughs between, 
All bath’d in richest light: 
The mount-crown’d lake seen thro’ the trees— 
The cataract’s wild play ; 
The music of the summer breeze— 
The song-bird’s thrilling lay ! 


* The classical reader will remember Cicero’s tribute to Soc- 
rates—‘‘ Philosophiam ille devocavit e celo,” &c. 

7 A late traveller, in his *‘ Journal of Travels to the North- 
western Regions of the United States,” thus speaks of this noble 
Indian girl :-—-*‘ In passing through Lake Pepin, our interpreter 
pointed out to us a high precipice on the castern shore of the 
lake, from which an Indian girl, of the Sioux nation, had pre- 
cipitated herself in a fit of disappointed love. She had given 
her heart, it appears, to a young chief of her own tribe, who 
was very much attached to her, but the alliance was opposed by 
her father, who wished her to marry an old chief renowned for 
his wisdom and influence in the nation. As the union was in- 
sisted upon, and no other way appearing to avoid it, she deter- 
mined to sacrifice her life in preference to a violation of her 
former vow; and, while the marriage ceremonies were going 
forward, silently stole away, and before she could be overtaken, 
threw herself from an awful precipice, and was instantly dashed 
to athousand pieces! The name of this noble-minded Indian 
girl was Ola-Ita,” 
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And there, with spirits gay and glad, 
toam’d many forest girls— 

In flow’ry wreaths and rich robes clad,— 
Glitt’ring with gems and pearls. 

The furry mantle and bright plume 
Adorn’d the painted men, 

Who now forgot their haughty gloom 
And join’d Mirth’s mingl’d din! 


That eve, a chief, in years and fame, 
And mighty wisdom, great, 

Was a fair Sioux girl to claim 
As his own wedded mate. 

And old and young, in joyous bands, 
Had met together there— 

Proud warrior-guests from distant lands, 
And maidens bright and fair. 


A nobler form ne’er trod the earth 
In wilder grace and pride, 
Than she who was to be led forth 
That eve as a young bride. 
But she lov’d not him—that chief so stern, 
To whom she had been driven: 
For him love’s fire did not burn— 
For him no thought was given! 


Toa young hunter of the wood 
She’d pledg’d, till death should sever, 
Before the Spirit, great and good, 
Her bosom’s !ove forever ! 
And Ola-Ita’s soul was sad— 
Her ev’ry thought did rove 
Unto that one, to whom she had 
Long gave her heart and love. 


She had plead to her proud sire 
To revoke his stern decree— 
But he swore, in fearful ire, 
That chief’s bride she should be! 
And the girl from that dark hour 
Grew sad and droop’d away : 
No more was seen in grove and bow’r 
With merry girls in play. 


Where the fawn hid in the green wood, 
When came the evening-shade, 
She roam’d, and mid its solitude 
That sad one wept and pray’d! 
And the old sages of her race 
Would stop and wildly gaze 
Upon her wan and wasting face 
In pity and amaze. 


No more with glad words were they hail’d 
At her fair cabin-door : 

The bright smile of her eye had pal’d— 
Her song was heard no more! 

She shunn’d the maids who wrought so fair 
Her bridal robe and wreath : 

Alas! they only spoke to her 
Of blighted hopes and death! 


* * * * * 
Now the bright sun had left the sky— 
The torch was blazing red— 
The marriage-song was pealing high— 
The marriage-feast was spread : 
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The soft-eyed maiden of the wild— 
The brave with his fiery glance— 
The hoary chieftain and the child, Bas 
All mingl’d in the dance ! 


And the wild songs, so gladly pour’d, 
In accents rich and clear 
From many tongues in sweet accord, 
Flung to the laughing air 3 
(Already burden’d with the song 
Of wave and stream and bird) 
Wild music, as it dane’d along, 
That ev’ry bosom stirr’d! 


With fawn-like step the earth they trod, 
In mystic reels they flew : 

While wooing plumes did bend and nod 
To locks of darkest hue, 

That gently on the light breeze stream’d 
That floated idly by ; 

Each eye with mirth and rapture beam’d— 
Each heart was bounding high! 


They stopp’d: for many a laughing maid 
Apast them bounded light— 

And each a smiling wreath display’d 
Of flowers fresh and bright : 

They hung them round the bridal bow’rs, 
And away, again did glide 

(Strewing along a path of flow’rs) 
To bring the destin’d bride! 

* * * * * 

The moon was trembling in the sky— 
The look’d-for hour had come— 

The guests sate round with anxious eye— 
Where did the others roam ? 

Along the flow’ry path they spread, 
With fearful tramp and shout, 

Now back those dark-eyed maidens sped 
And wild they glane’d about! 


“ Arise! arise! neath the ’tangled tree, 
The young girl we left there— 

She 1s gone! she is gone! oh! where is she?” 
They sounded through the air. 

Upsprang the guests, with fear and dread, 
And loud outcry and hue; 

They seiz’d the torches blazing red 
And through the wood they fiew ! 


As hunters seek the wolf at night, 
So sought they for the maid— 

They piere’d with their keen, searching sight, 
The cavern’s thickest shade: 

In glen, and brake, and thicket’s maze 
Their flaming torches gleam’d : 

The fawn fled trembling ’neath their gaze, 
And wild the panther scream’d! 


And who were they, those chieftains two, 
Who rushed, with spear and bow, 
Like storm-blast, the wide desert thro’, 
Uw ring fierce wails of wo? 
*T was Ola-Ita’s sire, and him 
Who crav’d and lost her hand : 
They sought her betroth’d, Iolin— 
He roam’d another land ! 











* * « * * 

On the wild cliff, that bove the surge 
Of Pepin’s lake-sea, threw 

Into the clouds its dizzy verge, 
A dark form rose to view. 

On that high pile, so dull and drear, 
Had human step ne’er been: 

Nor eyes, save the dark eagle’s, ne’er 
Glane’d from its brow till then ! 


There stood a maiden, dark and wild— 
Bright robes around her clung— 

Laurels and brightest flowers smil’d, 
And o’er her sad brow hung: 

Long gaz’d she on the moonlit earth, 
And waves that rush’d along— 

And then her voice wildly gush’d forth 
In sad, despairing song: 


“ Lov’d land! whose bosom, broad and bright, 
My youthful spirit nurs’d, 

(Now sunk so deep in wo and night— 

So fated and accurst,) 

Farewell! Land of my love, farewell! 

I leave thee, now, forever ! 

Farewell forest, hill, flood and dell— 

Haunts of my youth, we sever! 


* Once, o’er thy breast, so fair and broad, 
Light dane’d my feet along: 

Once, by thy hill, and stream, and wood, 
Echo’d my laugh and song ! 

O! deep in mem’ry are enshrin’d 

These hours so bright and dear : 

Time had not then writ on my mind 
Such names as Grief and Care. 


“ Now why does Ola-Ita wear 

These flowers on her brow ? 

What mean these robes and gems so fair ? 
Alas! I know them now! 

Off, off! ye robes, ye mockers bright, 
Nor taunt me with my doom ! 

Off, off! ye shall not haunt my sight 
Unto the gaping tomb! 


** Why spent not the red lightning-streak 
On me its power ? 

Why did storms harmless round me break ? 
Why kept for this sad hour, 

To love and be belov’d: then torn 

From all--to fade and die! 

Spirit above! Why was I born 

For this dark destiny ? 


*Lov’d one and lost! how can I bear 
To think of thee, O! Iolin? 

How can I think of what we were— 
Of what we might have been ? 

And must I go—leave this fair earth, 
Where I so long have stray’d ? 

Leave him, and, uncall’d, wander forth 
To the dim realms of Shade ? 


“Leave hin—from whom I could ot brook 
One hour once to sever ? 

Without one farewell word or look, 

Leave him forever ? 
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Ay, it is so!—it must be so! 

Love’s dream is over now ! 

E’en the small ray that Hope would throw, 
Is shut out by that vow ! 


“Father! I will not curse thy name! 

No! with my dying breath 

1 bless thee—(though to sin and shame 

And an untimely death 

Thou’st brought me)—and I breathe a pray’r 
That we may soon arrive, 

And dwell where nought but pleasures are,— 
*Midst the bless’d spirit-tribe. 


“ And thou—thou only being of my love, 
Iolin! farewell awhile ! 

I leave thee: spirit-voices from above 
Call me to their bright isle, 

Where reigns the Master of All Life— 
Where we shall meet and dwell— 
Where all with light and life is rife— 
Farewell! my [olin! farewell!” 


She ceas’d: and the wild sea below 
Soon hid the senseless clay 

Of her who breath’d these words of wo, 
Within its breast for aye! 

Thus, like the “ Lesbian Sappho” fair, 
Rush’d from that “ Leucate” of the wild 

(Mad, with Love’s thwarted flame, like her,) 
That high-soul’d forest-child ! 

Winchester, Va. 





ON TREES, AGAIN.* 
BY JAMES F. OTIS. 


‘¢ Thrice happy he, who, by some shady grove, 
Far from the clamorous world, doth live his own: 
Though solitary, who is not alone, 
But doth converse with that Eternal Love. 
* ¥ * * 
The world is full of horrors, troubles, slights ; 
Trees’ harmless shades have only true delights.” 
Drummond’s Sonnets. 


In a critique upon the contents of the August num- 
ber of the Southern Literary Messenger in a late Rich- 
mond Whig, occurs the following notice. 

‘* Trees.--We do not fancy this article greatly. It is well 
enough written, but it istoo much like affectation of English sen- 
timent. The people of this country, who look upon trees as so 
many cumberers of the earth, cannot be easily brought to sorrow 
for every one that is cut down, and to see in its prostration the 
untimely end of some beautiful Hamadryad. Any such feeling 
has no abiding place in this country, and a description of it looks 
like affectation.”? 

Had we not taken up our friend Snowden’s Gazette 
just after and perused the following, we should have 
really been inclined to write an apologetic article for 
obtruding our certainly not ill-meant paper on “ Trees” 
upon the readers of the Messenger, in reply to this 
critique. But we found consolation at the hands of 
one editor for the wounds inflicted by another. 

‘ Trees.—F ull of refreshing thoughts and images—and rich in 


some of the collected gems of our language on this beautiful 
subject.”? 


How “ doctors differ!” 


* See August number of the Messenger, page 500. 
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But we did not resume our pen to dwell upon this 
difference, or upon the actual value of a paper, written 
from the heart, and from amidst the scenes and associa- 
tions which it, perhaps feebly, but certainly not insin- 
cerely, describes. Our only object is to vindicate, first, 
our countrymen from the charge of being so tasteless, 
as to “look upon trees only as so many cumberers of 
the ground,”—and ourselves, from that of “ affectation 
of English sentiment,” in describing the beauty of, and 
dwelling upon the many delightful associations with 
Trees. In doing this, we feel inclined to take the 
broadest ground, at the outset,—and to assert, that the 
love of ornamental trees, the attachment to shady walks, 
even in the midst of the world’s dustiest thoroughfares, 
is a deep-rooted feeling, nay, a passion, in the character 
of the American people. 

The writer of this knows a beautiful town in New 
England, where there exists an association of the citi- 
zens, Which was formed for the purpose of rearing a 
growth of trees under such regulations as to secure not 
only for the present generation, but for generations yet to 
come, a grateful shade and cool retreat from midsummer’s 
noontide heat. Each member is bound to rear one tree 
in some situation where the public may derive a benefit 
from it, when grown, and when so planted, it becomes 
public property, and is guarded from injury by muni- 
cipal penal regulations. This association is large, is 
constantly increasing, and its benefits are already ac- 
knowledged by the visiters to, as well as the inhabi- 
tants of, the place. 

There is no more lovely spot in all the land, than the 
thriving town of Worcester, in the county of the same 
name, in Massachusetts. Situated on the sides and in 
the vallies of a beautiful cluster of small yet picturesque 
hills, which are surrounded at some distance by still 
more prominent eminences—its neat cottages, tapering 
spires, and tasieful residences, built and finished in the 
style of French chateaux, all painted pure white, and 
contrasting most charmingly with the dense masses of 
foliage, growing everywhere in the village in great pro- 
fusion,—it certainly is the loveliest specimen of the 
“rus in urbe” it has ever been our lot to see, and our hap- 
piness to admire. Riding through its shady streets, a 
few weeks since, with one of its oldest and most enter- 
prising and eminent citizens, and remarking upon this, 
its most striking peculiarity, we were told by our com- 
panion that by a law of the municipality of Worcester, no 
man was permitted to cut down a tree in that place, 
without the leave of its officers, under a heavy penalty, 
which is, in every case of violation of the law, most 
rigorously enforced. It matters not that a citizen may 
have planted, last year, a tree before his own door, 
which, this year, he desires to remove. If it stand in 
the street, it is sacred. Hence, among other kindred 
causes, has it arisen, that Worcester is the admiration 
and delight of all visiters, and the pride and comfort of 
its own Citizens. 

The city of Boston has been rearing, with great care 
and at great cost, ever since its foundation, a magnifi- 
cent mile-square of trees, of the rarest kinds, and the 
most grateful umbrage. Rich citizens, dying, have be- 
queathed valuable additions from their own gardens to 
this rich collection,—and these are frequently removed, 
at full growth, with immense trouble and great expense, 
to the already well stocked receptacle, As one ap- 





proaches the venerable city from the west, over either 
of the broad avenues running in that diréetion, his eye 
is struck with this lovely feature of the scene, which 
gradually developes its beauties before him as he nears 
the foot of the common, and passes up Beacon street on 
the west, or Tremont street on the south. In the midst 
of all the rest, is ‘THE ELM,”—the great boast of 
Bostonians, and the never-failing subject of admiration 
upon which strangers grow eloquent. Ask the poorest 
citizen of the New England capital his opinion of the 
value, in dollars and cents, of that “cumberer of the 
ground” and its thousand companions,—and say if his 
reply furnishes anything like a corroboration of the as- 
sertion placed at the head of this paper, that “ any such 
feeling [as a passion for trees,] has no abiding place in 
this country.” 

Nor could such an assertion be for a moment sus- 
tained in the hearing of any one of the thousands, who, 
upon one fair afternoon in autumn, met together in one 
of the loveliest dells that skirt the base of Mount Au- 
burn, to consecrate that spot, with all its woody hills, its 
willow shaded streams, and mossy vales, to the repose 
of the departed. Never since God talked with our 
great progenitor in Paradise, walking with him as man 
walks with man, in the garden, was there a sight more 
strikingly impressive displayed to mortal vision. ‘The 
sun, unclouded by a single wreath of vapor, was de- 
clining towards the west, and his rays came fitfully 
straggling, slantwise, through the waving foliage of the 
primeval trees, and fell, broken, upon the thronging 
groupes, casually but picturesquely disposing them- 
selves upon the verdant banks of a little bubbling 
brook that glistened in the shattered sunrays in the very 
depth of the valley. These banks ran slopingly to- 
wards the brook, and were covered with the thousands 
who had come from far and near to witness, and to par- 
ticipate in the solemnities of, the consecration. At 
length, the solemn ceremony commenced. The multi- 
tude, with one accord, arose and stood silent, and mo- 
tionless, with uncovered heads, in the midst of that 
imposing scene, while the throne of grace was solemnly 
invoked. Then rose the deep-toned anthem upon the 
evening breeze, from a thousand voices in the depth of 
that silent dell,—and as the old trees waved their mas- 
sive branches, and the south wind came gently whis- 
pering through their leafy tracery, there seemed a 
tongue in every one of those sylvan veterans, as if they 
too were joining in the anthem, and were welcoming to 
their mountain-home the silent company, for whose 
everlasting repose it was consecrated. ‘Think you that 
there was one of that thronging multitude who looked 
upon those aged trunks “ as so many cumberers of the 
earth,”—and who would not have deemed it as some- 
thing akin to sacrilege, had they seen an axe upraised 
against the very least of them ? 

But look at Bowling Green in New York, sacred for 
even the foot-fall of any citizen, crowded full of the 
finest and most luxuriant foliage,—at the three Parks, 
the Battery, St. Paul’s and Trinity Church Yards, in 
the same city. Look at the Independence Square in 
Philadelphia, every tree in which is sanctified by the 
noblest associations, and made sacred from profanation 
by many memories. Look, in short, over our whole 
country, in places where the spirit of speculation has 
given way to the spirit of improvement, and where 
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Movement stays awhile to breathe, and to give her 
slower competitor, Refinement, to gain some of that 
ground she has been so rapidly traversing,—and every 
where will you see the same deep, abiding, and daily in- 
creasing love of, and attachment to, those noble monu- 
ments of God’s beneficence and love toman. From the 
tall Pines of the North, through whose storm-bent sum- 
mits the moan of dying tempests has been for ages re- 
sounding,—to the broad-spreading Magnolias of the 
South, whose fragrance fills the air for leagues around, 
as it is shaken by the soft zephyrs of that delicious cli- 
mate upon the breeze,—trees are the delight of those 
whose heritage they are :—-and far be the day when it 
shall be justly laid to the charge of my countrymen, that 
“any such feeling has no abiding place among them, 
and a description of it looks like affectation !” For, as 
old Edwards quaintly, but oh! how aptly! says, 
“‘If heaven born truth, and sacred virtue’s lore, 

Which cheer, adorn, and dignify the mind, 

Are constant inmates of our honest breasts, — 

If, unrepining at our neighbor’s store, 

We count as ours the good of all mankind, 

To friendly Trees we’re ever welcome guests !” 

This subject will be resumed again before the Trees 

are out of leaf. 


ODE. 


The following is a translation of a beautiful little ode, attri- 
buted to Julianus, Prefect of Egypt, under the reign of Justin. 
lt is one of the few successful imitations of the Anacreontic 
style. The chief object of the translator has been to preserve, 
as far as possible, the playful simplicity which forms the great 
beauty of the original. It may be found in Brunckii Analect. 
Vol. Il. p. 493. 


"Yrepos mrexav 06’ evpov.” 
Amor Bacchi comes assiduus. 
Fresh flowers [ sought, 
A crown to twine: 
When lo! amid the roses hid, 
Young Love I caught ;— 
And spite of all his flutterings, 
I held him by his tiny wings, 
And plunged him in my wine! 
Then seized the mantling cup, 
And drank his little Godship up. 
Alas the while! for since I’ve had no rest, 
But feel, within my breast, 
The ceaseless flutterings 
Of those tiny wings! ELIA. 





TO F—. 


If in this eye, there beams not now 

The glance, which once ne’er failed to greet thee :— 
If looks of coldness shade the brow, 

Where smiles were ever wont to greet thee :— 


If, too, to thee no more I speak, 
But in a strange and altered tone ;— 
And cold words, from that lip, now break, 
Which once breathed love, and love alone :— 
Deem not that love less ardent now, 
Than in its earliest happiest hour : 
Whate’er my looks may seem to show, 
My heart still owns thy magic power ! 





My brow is cold :—for, from thine own, 

No more the glance of love now gleams ;— 
The smile, too, from mine eye is gone, 

For, thine on me no longer beams. 


But trust not thou the empty cheat,— 
Pride’s self-avenging mockery,— 

For, hid beneath that poor deceit, 
There lives a love which ne’er can die! 


A love, which like the melody, 
That slept in Memnon’s fabled lyre, 
One word, one look of love from thee, 
Can, like the sun, again inspire ! 


DREAMS. 
TO THE SAME. 


*Tis said to be an Indian’s faith, 

That dreams are of the will of Heav’n ;— 
If one but dream another saith, 

“ T give you this,’—it must be given. 


Last night, oh! night forever blest! 

I dreamed I press’d your lips of dew : 
Oh! how I wish that we professed 

The Indian’s faith! Say, Love, do you ? 


THE SAME. 
‘* For dhrames ever go by conthraries, you know !”” 
Power’s Song of Rory O’ More. 
Our dreams, or good, or bad, ’tis said, 
By contrast ever must be read: 
I’m truly blest, if this be so: 
For, last night, in a dream divine, 
When I besought you to be mine, 
I dream’d you answer’d plumply “No !” 
ELIA. 





JULIA LEE. 


LETTER I. 


From Lieutenant Walton to Lieutenant Stephens of the United 
States Navy. 


I have been a week at home, my dear Stephens, and 
now that the first glow of feeling excited by my return 
begins to subside a little, I call to mind my parting 
promise, and attempt to describe my home adventures, 
as you call them. I am likely to spin a long yarn, my 
good fellow, but that is your fault, and besides I shan’t 
lengthen it with apologies. 

I came hither from in a hired sulky, and fora 
time endeavored, with half-forgotten skill, to impart to 
my horse a little of my own impatience to be at the 
journey’s end; but at length, 1 was compelled to yield 
to his superior obstinacy, and to beguile the way with 
such hopes and thoughts, as were suggested by the 
budding season. It is, 1 fancy, considerably more ad- 
vanced here than with you, and my homeward trip has 
therefore, perhaps, been more varied and agreeable 
than your’s. It is a delightful spring. Warm showers 
contend with rich sunshine--there is a moist haze in the 
atmosphere, a light of dewdrops on the young flowers, 
that begin to blush everywhere, a joyousness of singing 
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birds—in short, a combination of natural delights, per- 
fectly enchanting to a fellow like me, who has been 
parched in one Jatitude, and frozen in another, during 
years of absence from home scenery and home affec- 
tions. And for such toils and privations as I have 
hitherto undergone, believe me, Jack, neither the small 
quantum of credit which has fallen to my share, nor my 
not less valuable lieutenancy, has ever repaid me so 
fully as the few days 1 have at long intervals spent at 
home. These cordial greetings, this looking again upon 
dearly remembered faces, this assurance that you are 
once more at anchor in your heart’s own haven—things 
like these settle our account with Fortune, however 
much she may owe us. May you, Stephens, have 
found all as you left them at your Northern fireside! 
More, [ am sure, I need not wish you. 

My brother is absent from my father’s house at pre- 
sent, but the good old people are what they were when 
I first set sail, happy specimens of honored age. My 
sisters are women—they were children when I left 
them five years ago, but they are very pretty and very 
affectionate. I devoted two whole days to these kind 
and dear relatives—telling long tales of my cruises, and 
displaying sundry little treasures, rendered valuable by 
foreign association, and by the proof they gave of faith- 
ful remembrance when far from home. It is a goodly 
season, of consequence, when one stands in one’s 
“father’s hall” after a long, long absence. At first I 
could not convince myself that the very furniture was 
not welcoming me—it was so familiar to my recollec- 
tions. 

On the forenoon of the third day, I began to look be- 
yond my father’s household, and sallied forth to renew 
my acquaintance with other favorites. I took the oft 
trodden path to the house of a good clergyman, the 
friend of my boyhood, though venerable in age as well 
as in profession, As I drew near his house I re- 
proached myself for having forgotten to inquire of his 
welfare from my family. ‘ But I will break in upon 
my pretty playmates,” I said to myself, “and ask all 
questions in my own goodly person.” So I walked on. 

[ soon arrived at the gate. The old gentleman had 
married a lady of taste and intelligence, whose dear 
love of order had always kept the grounds about her in 
high beauty, and its influence has survived her; whilst 
Mr. Lee’s fondness for rural embellishments has covered 
the low porch and windows with roses, honeysuckles, 
and jessamines, and spread with superb flowers the 
beds surrounding his dwelling. I observed that the 
bloom of the well remembered spot was as profuse as 
ever, and its neatness as precise; but as I looked in 
at the parlor window, which descends to the ground, I 
saw only Mr. Lee, engaged with a book, and wondered 
I did not hear my gay young friends, warbling the 
joyous songs that used ever to hang on their beautiful 
and happy lips. I entered, however, and was kindly 
received by the clergyman. 

The first greetings over, | asked— 

“And where are Lucy, and Caroline, and Julia? 
Where are they all to-day? I was surprised not to 
meet them as I entered. Are they from home, Mr. 
Lee, or only, like all the rest of this world, a little more 
sober then when I was a boy.” Mr. Lee did not reply, 
and I raised my eyes, which had hitherto been wander- 
ing, as I lightly spoke, to all my old acquaintances 





among the simple furniture of the room, and shuddered 
involuntarily as I beheld the face of the poor old man, 
He had risen from his seat, and stood quivering with 
uncontrollable emotion, his cheek pale as ashes, and 
his lips trembling too much to permit his utterance. A 
minute’s silence succeeded my glance at his counte. 
nance, for I was too much shocked, and at a loss to 
speak, being unable either to devise means to soothe 
his evident agitation, or to comprehend what had ex. 
cited it, As I tried to collect my bewildered thoughts, 
the old man mastered, in part, the violence of his feel. 
ings, and replied, though with a voice still tremulous, 
and a countenance solemn, oh! awfully solemn— 

“ My daughters, Charles ? Their voices—their dear, 
dear voices, are, I trust, at this moment hymning, in 
heaven, the praises of their God and my God—of their 
Father and mine! My heart is awfully rebellious, 
Charles, and a sudden inquiry like that your kindness 
just now dictated, or any quick gush of recollection, 
arouses all its bitterness. But I try,” he added, looking 
upwards—“ indeed I try to be thankful that my bright 
flowers are blooming in the Paradise of God—that the 
innocent youth of my two beloved children was devoted 
to his service, and that they are new secure from change 
or sorrow, gathered into his rest, holy—happy—ready 
to meet my homeward spirit with smiles, and welcome 
me to heaven.” And as the poor old clergyman spoke, 
tears, large, bright, lucid tears, gathered in his eyes, 
and a quiet resignation stole over his features. Fora 
moment he permitted those relieving drops to flow, and 
when he dried them, he seemed to have regained his 
habitual composure. 

** My dear boy,” he said, observing that my own eyes 
were moist, “I am glad that a profession which they 
say sometimes hardens the heart, has had no influence 
upon your kind and affectionate nature. But let me 
not sadden a time which should be hailed by all of us 
with smiles—the period of your return to us.” 

“But what blow!” I interrupted hastily--“TI left 
them well!” 

“ Their beloved mother died of consumption, as you 
may remember, and her children received from her the 
fatal inheritance. Lucy and Caroline were both taken 
from me in the course of a few months, and surely I 
may hope that they are now together, and happy ! 
Briefly divided—blessedly re-united ! Oh may my spirit 
rest with their’s at last!” 

* And Julia ?” asked 1. 

“She lives, Charles, and there are moments when I 
dare hope she will be spared to bless my age. But I 
shudder,when I recal the beauty of her sisters—they are 
gone, and [ may remember it—and perceive her’s ma- 
turing into the same rare lustre, too bright, too pure to 
remain on earth.” 

“ But she will rejoice to see you,” he added, rather 
hastily, and suppressing his further description, as he 
saw the shock it produced; he rang the bell, and 
desired the man who answered it, to summor Julia. 

Almost immediately she entered. Beauty I have 
seen in many climes, but never loveliness like her’s. 
She is tall, and beautifully proportioned--fraught with 
all the grace and elasticity of youth, yet quiet and dig- 
nified—the deep brown hair, luxuriant and shining, 
clusters on her brow in curls so rich and sunny—that 
brow is so dazzlingly pure—her eyes are so blue and 
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deep, and of so starry a light—now shadowed from the 
inmost recess of soft and saddened thoughts—-now 
beaming with brilliancy so lucid! She reminds one of 


Byron’s 
“‘ Pendulum between a smile and tear’’— 


only, that her sorrow finds no expression in tears. Its 
cloud on her young face is scarcely more than an added 
softness. It steals over her beautiful features like the 
shadow over a spring landscape, ever succeeded by 
quiet sunshine, and the color, vivid and pure, varies on 
her young cheek; and when a smile doves visit her 
lovely lips, it displays teeth so perfect, and wakens 
dimples so full of what would be mirth, were it not for 
her now saddened feelings, and subdued spirit, that I 
swear to you, as my eyes dwell on that repressed joy- 
ousness, I know not whether to share her smile, or 
indulge myself in tears. And yet, Jack, lam nota man 
to give into the melting mood, but the resignation of 
these my early friends, is so beautifully gentle, that it 
rouses every better feeling in one’s nature to sympa- 
thize with them, and Iam not ashamed when my eyes 
moisten as they gaze—at least on her. 

She was habited in the deepest mourning ;.but to 
suit the warm weather, her neck-dress was thin and 
Jow, and her white neck looked purer from the contrast 
of a black chain, which suspended a very small minia- 
ture of her sister Caroline—nearest herself in age, 
though not in affection ; for they were all too closely 
united in the same soft bond, to perceive a difference of 
attachment. 1 could scarcely withdraw my gaze for 
several minutes, and then apologized for its continuance 
by a reference to the long separation, during which my 
blooming favorite had become, what, in my absence it 
had not occurred to me to fancy her, a dignified woman. 

She smiled quietly, and I gazed again. 

In short I lingered with them several hours, and 
though our conversation never became gay, it grew by 
degrees cheerful and interesting. As if by tacit agree- 
ment, we ceased to allude to the past days that all re- 
membered ; and spoke, they of events which had passed 
among my acquaintances during my cruise, and I of 
whatever I had seen abroad. They became inter- 
ested—-the morning glided away unheeded, and when 
at length I rose to depart, I could only decline their re- 
peated invitation to remain for the rest of the day with 
them, by alleging my promise to return early to my 
father’s. 

“They will await me at home,” I said, “ but I will 
again call soon, and remain longer.” 

And I regained my own home, sadder than I left it, 
nor was it for several hours that I was enabled to par- 
take the gaiety of my own more favored family. 

Two days passed, and with the third I returned to 
the house of Mr. Lee. 1 called carly, and had the good 
fortune to espy Julia, ere I entered the house. She was 
bending over a bed of many colored hyacinths, now in 
their full flush of beauty. I advanced, and after the 
morning salutations, began to commend her flowers. 

“Of all things,” said 1, “TI love «J e } ¥ acinth! No- 


thing is so beautiful as this,” I said, pointing to one of 


the most unsullied whiteness. “ It is so dewily fresh,” I 
continued gaily, “I feel disposed always to kiss a white 
hyacinth.” 


“Mr. Charles is not less affected than when he left 
us,” she said, “but I can forgive him ever this tribute 
to my flowers; for these, am myself an enthusiast. 
But I think there are others as attractive.” 

“Oh! none that rival the hyacinth,” I dashed on, 
“so freshly pure—so delicately graceful—so like our 
loveliest conceptions of youth, and loveliness, and soft- 
ness and o 

**Oh! surely that is enough,” said Julia, amused into 
one of her young smiles, “1 shall have to yield the 
palm of enthusiasm!” 

“ Of one thing else” — 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes, Julia, of the blending of all in yoursel!.” 

I do not know why—I blushed like a boy beneath a 
look of the most satirical merriment. 

“My good friend!” said Julia, after one minute’s 
arch and silent survey, “you have certainly been 
taking pains. It was really a very clever little compli- 
ment, Charles. I say this to encourage you, for you 
know unless young gentlemen’s first brilliancies receive 
a due share of credit, ingenuous youth are apt to be 
abashed. But don’t fear, Mr. Walton, you will succeed, 
I prophecy. Your beginning is really promising.” 

“ Flow can you be so severe ?” 

“Oh! ina jocular way, you are aware one may be 
hard upon one’s friends. But indeed T can be serious. 
And now in serious candor, Charles, I will tell you Ido 
not like compliments of this sort. I care not for them 
now, and I am not anxious to value them more. I 
have had in my own family proofs too painful of the 
fragility of all lighter gifts, to take pleasure either in 
themselves, or the—the—” she blushed, ‘the littie 
dexterities that you young gentlemen bestow upon 
them.” 

There was a pause, and I felt a little silly. 

“Forgive me,” said Julia, observing it, “I believe I 
have been too earnest !”’ 

I smiled rather constrainedly. 

“Not so,” said I, “it is I who should apologize, 
especially since my levity has occasioned your recur- 
rence to a painful subject.” 

“Not painful now,” replied Julia, yet she sighed— 
and we walked on for a little while in silence. ‘ Did 
you ever read Heber’s Journal, Charles?” she said, after 
a few seconds, 

“Of his Residence in India? Yes. Why?” 

“Do you recollect a little poem, translated by the 
Bishop from the Hindostanee, and beginning— 

‘In those eyes the tears that glisten, 
As in pity for my pain, 

Are they gems, or only dew drops, 
Can they, will they, long remain ?? 

“ Yes, I remember—they are touching and pretty.” 

“There are lines in that song,” said Julia, “so appli- 
cable to my sweet sisters, or rather to the sad thoughts 
with which | watched their decline, that it has for me 
a mournful interest. I looked on them, and they were 
beautiful, and how heavily I thought, as from those 
lines | have since learned to embody my feelings, 


‘And thy world of blushing brightness, 
Can it, will it, long remain ?? 


You remember Lucy? Ah, who could forget her, she 





She smiled at this extravagant conceit. 


was so gentle, so soft, so attractive. How painful did it 
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at first seem that her parting from this world would be, 
for she had loved all things in it with so kindly and 
joyous a spirit. I verily believe there was not a bird, 
or a butterfly that visited our garden in spring, that did 
not share in my beautiful sister’s love. Her’s was ever 
the gayest song—the lightest spirit among us; and it 
seemed as if the very hymn she was wont to sing at 
our early devotions, rose to heaven with a fresher glad- 
ness from the heart that drew a blessing from all 
things, and, thanks to God! chiefly from religion. I 
have often observed the peculiar buoyancy with which 
that hymn rose from her lips, and when at last the— 
the—” her voice faltered a little, and she paused. 

“When at last the silver cord of her pure life was 
loosed,” resumed poor Julia more firmly, “ the same 
glad spirit continued to animate her—the hymn, though 
faint, was still warbled with the heart’s young and 
happy devotion, She left us, with the song of praise 
upon her lips, as the skylark pours his heart's tide of 
triumph in his ascent to heaven. Beautiful and happy! 
tow dear—far, far beyond the allurements of this sad 
world, is such a self-dedication here—such a departure 
hence as thine !” 

And soft tears gathered, but did not fall from her 
own loveliest eyes. 

“ She left us,” continued Julia calmly, “ without fear 
for our happiness, for she was assured we were not 
left comfortless.” 

“Look at this miniature, Charles,” added the bright 
creature, in whose sorrow | sympathized too deeply to 
interrupt her, and whose feelings had been too sacredly 
composed by breathings from on high, to need the faint 
aid of human consolation. ‘ Look at this young face,” 
and she placed in my hand the little picture which she 
always wears, “Js it not beautiful, with its quiet 
softness of expression—-is there not something touching 
in that countenance, something which might have made 
the observer’s heart mournfully prophetic of early death 
to its possessor? Yet those blue eyes are even less sha- 
dowy than her’s—those outlines less graceful--that 
mouth less beautifully melancholy. She was always 
soft, and gentle, and thoughtful beyond her years. I 
have heard my father speak of ler as more naturally 
refined—more delicately intellectual than any one he 
had ever known besides. Knowledge was her constant 
search, and richly was her assiduity rewarded. Taste 
and intelligence were the mirrors in which she beheld 
all nature, and association connected all things around 
her into one beautiful chain of delight. Yet was her 
enjoyment as quiet as it was deep—and modest and 
pure, she regarded her great acquirements only as 
sources of happiness to herself and others, for which to 
bless her Creator ! She too was summoned to leave us, 
and the brilliant thoughts of her lighter days, seemed 
to mellow and soften around her decline. She seemed 
to dread nothing but our separation. Bodily pain she 
endured with gentleness and patience, but sorrow for 
the pangs of those she was to leave, would often subdue 
her own joyful anticipations. She ever generously 
sought to alleviate our sorrow, when one less unselfish 
would have murmured at the pain that continually op- 
pressed her. At times we also could overlook the 
period of earthly existence, and ‘count our loss gain,” 
in the hope of a blessed re-union. Since her place 
among us has been hushed, and vacant, we have per- 





haps, too often sighed that our separation should so 
long endure.” ' 

“TI must make one request, my father,” said the dear 
one, one evening—one sweet soft evening—the last— 
““f wish to be laid beside Lucy. She chose that spot 
in the shrubbery amidst its waving boughs, beneath its 
zreen turf, where the shade and the sunshine mingle so 
sweetly—she chose it in her innocent love of nature— 
beautiful nature! And I,in my yearning towards those 
1 have loved so well, would have my body rest beside 
my sisters. For soon will our spirits be re-united ina 
happy and changeless world. And you, father, and 
Julia, my own dear Julia, will again be with us, and 
awaken songs of rejoicing, in the spirit-land where 
nought troubleth! Dry your tears, Julia. Father, look 
not so mournfully upon me! Shall we not be again to- 
gether, and happy—father, most happy !” 

“Oh! my child,” sobbed our poor father, “ why— 
why speak thus ?” 

“Because, dearest father, I cannot live long—because 
my frame is already faint, and my spirit yearning for its 
rest. Not that I leave you without regret. Alas! it is 
a regret too deep, I fear ; but oh, my father, now that I 
approach the goal to which you have ever pointed my 
course, I may hope to join in the company of the 
blessed, with the full-confidence of re-union with you 
all. And will not this confidence support you, father ?” 
she said, putting her arm around his neck, “ will you 
not cease to grieve, for the sake of her who loves you, 
and with whom you part not forever ?” 

Ever occupied for others, she thought of us even then. 

We perceived that she was alarmingly exhausted, 
and we quieted the throbbings of our hearts, to answer 
with composure. 

** Raise me,” she said faintly, “let me look out’’--and 
we supported her wasted frame so as to enable her to 
feel the soft autumn air breathe on her cheek, and to 
behold the many-colored glory of the season, varying 
on the woods, and softened by the thin blue mist veil. 

* Beautiful! beautiful!” murmured our dying one. 
“T have loved thee, nature! Creation of my God! and 
solemnly do I now look my last on thee. Thou wilt 
fade, but He endureth, and my trust isin Him. Ele is 
even now leading me to a bright and peaceful land, 
and I fear not to leave thy precincts, beloved and 
happy home! Father!” she said suddeniy, “ support 
me! I am sinking!” and we perceived that she grew 
very pale, her breathing became hurried, and there was 
an expression upon her face as if the soul fluttered 
there. “I believe I am dying,” she said, a moment 
after, with a slight but happy smile. “God will 
comfort you father!—Julia! Redeemer THInE!” she 
scarcely uttered as she expired,—her lips moving for a 
second, but powerless to form a sound. 

A pause of short duration followed this history of 
youth, beauty and feeling, and my heart gathered an 
unwelcome moral from the recital. “Jt is thus,” I 
thought, “ that beauty—feeling—all we love, smile for 
a brief season upon our own existence ; thus that they 
fade from all but remembrance, and leave even remem- 
brance aching and desolate! What, after all, is the 
value of life!” 

“ They are not lost to us!” said Julia, and her voice 
was sweet and quiet, as, while pursuing her own re- 
flections, she unconsciously answered mine. “ And 
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when I remember that our treasures are gone before us, 
and that the probation of an existence, which has, after 
all, so many consolations, prepares us for another and a 
more blessed sphere, I cannot but thank the Eternal 
that I have lived. There are times when, for my father’s 
sake, I could wish it otherwise ; but I have a foreboding 
that I shall not linger with him long. Nor should | 
repine, were it not for the loneliness—the desolation I 
shall leave with him. And yet how should he be deso- 
late, whom God comforteth ?” 

“Do not speak thus, Julia,” said I—‘I cannot 
bear it!” 

“Why my good friend,” said Julia, “will it accele- 
rate the event to expect itcalmly? You do not wait for 
actual engagement, to order the decks to be cleared for 
action ?” 

“At all events do not speak of it. You cut me to 
the heart.” 

She smiled slightly— 

“Well, well, as you will!” she replied. ‘ Will you 
Wear one of your favorites, the hyacinths? No. 


** What! not accept my foolish flower ? 
Nay then, I am indeed unblest!” 


This plaisanterie was evidently forced, but I thought 
it right to second the effort, and by degrees, bring the 
conversation to an easy and natural tone. I took the 
flower, therefore, and promised to preserve it even when 
its bloom should have faded. 

“T will boast of it abroad,” said I—“ the product of 
beauty’s favorite clime, and the gift of that clime’s most 
peerless!” 

“ Again! I said you would improve.” 

“7 assure you I meant no compliment.” 

“ Why this is better still.” 

“Well, when one has such temptations to utter 
pleasant truths”— 

“Nay, you are perfect.” 

“* | will be silent !” 

**Or will you exercise your skill on other subjects ?” 

* Agreed. And of what shal! we discourse ?” 

“‘ Have you lost your taste for music ?” 

“‘T love even the singing of birds.” 

“ And you doat upon your own?” 

“ Why, moderately I love it.” 

“Of course you have a voice to dispense with ac- 
companiment ?” 

“Yet to make my music perfect, I have a guitar.” 

“ And play it charmingly 2?” 

“The spheres might dance to my minstrelsy. I am 
sure it would cure them of the presumption of continuing 
their own.” 

** Where learned you the voice of the lute ?” 

‘* Among the dark eyed maids of Spain,” 

“Indeed! You shall tell me some stories of Spain,” 

“Willingly. Let us occupy that arbor.” 

“Let us call papa to participate.” 

“Oh! no—decidedly let us do no such thing. Mine 
is only a tale of the maidens and music of Spain.” 

** And of your own excellence !” 

“Yes, in amusing the damsels, and performing the 
music. Now in neither of these themes, could your 
father particularly delight.” 

‘Well, we are seated.” 


“With all my attention.” 

“Then let me reflect. The Spanish lady is a dark 
browed dame, with eyes of jet, and locks as black 
“TJ am almost sure I have heard as much before.” 

“ But don’t interrupt me, I am trying to begin.” 

“ Unless you do so speedily, and speak to the pur- 
pose, I shall pray you 

“What?” 

“To finish.” 

“ Nay, I will but give you my heroine’s portrait.” 

“ Then be reasonable, and be sure it is your heroine.” 
“Listen. I assure you it shall be my heroine.” 
“Tell me her name.” 

“Tnez Velasquez. I was often on shore when the 
ship was off the coast of Spain, and it was in Cadiz 
that I was introduced to Inez Velasquez. Would you 
could see her, Julia, as I first saw her with her black 
and braided hair—her free and beautiful eyes, that 
looked up so fearlessly, and in moments of excitement 
flashed so vividly—her carmine cheek, where the rest- 
less blood was ever in motion—her proud lip and her 
national fire. She was a Spanish lady, and looked back 
to Saragossa. I think I see her now, in her rich dress, 
with its profuse ornaments. I hear her sing the chival- 
rous ballads of her country, and I never take up her 
national instrument without a thought of her, and a 
wish that her country were what she would have it.” 
“So she taught you the guitar?” 

“I learned it less from her hands than eyes.” 

** Now then her history.” 

“T thought you wanted a history of my skill ?” 

“IT have heard that, however.” 

“ Well, for the other, it is happy—not romantic. She 
was engaged, when I first saw her, to marry a Spanish 
gentleman, who knew her heart too well to be jealous 
of my attentions to his beautiful Inez. He has since 
married her, and sought in France exemption from op- 
pression ; for many of his family fought with Riego, 
and he was himself no favorite with government. Inez, 
is, I doubt not, a happy woman.” 

“Tam disappointed! I expected you to be the hero 
of your story.” 

“1? Indeed no! I used to laugh and jest with her, 
and sing, and sometimes tease the Spanish blood into 
her cheek. But ever as the evening fell and I grew 
pensive, I spoke to her of home—of my family—of 











you, Julia—and—and - 
“Of my sisters, you would say,” added Julia, sigh- 
ing. 


“Yes Julia, the friends of my boyhood were dearer 
than those I gained abroad.” 

Again there was silence. Julia interrupted it. 

“Will you not see my father?” she asked. “It will 
give him pleasure.” 

“T shall spend to-day with you,” said I, “and give 
you a specimen of my musical excellence. Of course 
you have a guitar?” 

“ And a great mind to listen, I assure you.” 

“Let us then look for Mr. Lee, and anon I will en- 
chant you with song enough.” 

And together we joined the old gentleman, who was 
at this hour, I knew from the habit of years, sitting in 
his study, and employed in reading. He rose as we 
entered, and laid aside his book. We conversed on 





“And you are listening ?” 


various subjects, and during the day I discovered that 
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Julia unites considerable taste and skill in music, with 
arich and flexible voice. In the evening we strolled 
through the grounds, and though father and daughter, 
as if by tacit agreement, avoided one part of the 
shrubbery, which I remembered as beautiful with moss 
beds, and flowers, and waving trees, and ever laved by 
a sunny and murmuring brook, yet I caught a glimpse of 
two white monuments in the quiet and sheltered spot, 
and [ knew that there slept my early friends—-the best 
beloved of those who now, with me, passed at a little 
distance their green resting place. Julia and her father 
looked saddened, but only the gloom of a few moments 
marked their feelings. On our return to the house, our 
conversation again became animated, and ere I left 
them, I had once more won them to smile. 

Sagest of friends-—-wisest Jack Stephens! I have a 
secret sense that you too are beginning to smile. 1 
know you have already pronounced “ the fellow quite 
in love ;’—but I protest against the inference, and re- 
peat my oft-repeated maxim, “ That he whose chances 
of happiness are so few and so slender as mine, should 
never offer those chances to the fair and happy.” What! 
with my perilous profession, my absence of means, my 


destiny to wrestle with the world, could I dream of 


linking my fate with that of a creature so unfitted to 
encounter its evils? Not that [ am ignorant of your 
penchant, Stephens. But notwithstanding such en- 
couragement as 1 might draw from your example, and 
the implied precept of your excellent quotation, I shall 
act out my principle; and whilst 1 visit Julia every 
day, 1 shall be upon my guard, and only ask of her 
those early smiles that haunt my heart yet, though they 
no longer shed on her beautiful lips, that heartfelt 
brightness, thet used to halo them. 


[Extract from the Journal of Julia.] 
May 25th. 

A year ago IT had no journal, but I had the dear and 
fond bosoms of my sisters to receive my confidence. My 
confidence! It was then of little consequence who read 
my heart—its many hopes, its few fears. Now, I have 
only my father—my kind father, and my heart shrinks 
from disclosing even to him these new, and deep, and 
engrossing feelings. Yet [am happy, innocently happy; 
and he for whom I feel so much is worthy of my devo- 
tedness. I am not offering an unsought love. No! I 
can have nothing to fear ; yet when I reflect how happy 
I am, happy beyond my wildest hopes, my spirits sink, 
and seem to prophecy a mournful termination to joy 
so perfect. Why is this? It is childish and ungrateful. 
Farner! [ would not forget rues in the gladness thou 
bestowed, and a thankful spirit which appreciates thy 
goodness, is due from the child of thy love! I will 
strive against this foreboding. Charles observes it. He 
looked at me so anxiously to-day, as if he read that I 
was thinking of my sisters, and shrunk from their fate. 
Should that fate be indeed reserved for me, Charles, 
you will read this journal—you will see how dear you 
are to me--you will keep and value this brief chronicle 
of happy hours--of hours whose happiness would be 
perfect, did I not dread its evanescence. 

May 26th, 12 at night. 

Charles has just departed. How quickly has this 
evening passed away. Oh! what an evening to me! 
I have promised within one little month to link my fate 





with his. And whilst he sat beside me, and spoke to 
me, | forgot my fears. I must now forget them always, 
for his image is ever before me, and for his sake I 
must not be sad! My father too has sanctioned this 
engagement, and settled that we shall not leave him. 
I shall therefore still be at home, still near that beloved 
spot where lie those who would so kindly have sym- 
pathized in my happiness. To-night my father prayed 
for our future happiness—prayed that I might faith- 
fully perform the duties I am to undertake ; they will 
| be too pleasant to be neglected, for they will tend to 
the comfort of Charles and of himself. He prayed, 
too, that Charles might continue to love me, and keep 
sacred the trust I repose in him. My own Charles, 1 
doubt you not! My heart promises all that it could ask. 


May 28th. 

Charles is writing to his friend Mr. Stephens. Why 
did my heart sink when he told me he should write ? 
Why, too, have I felt so inadequate to exertion of late? 
[ have been almost unhappy at times, during the last 
few days, and I believe I am ill every morning. But in 
the evening | am well and happy, for Charles is then 
always here. He compliments my bloom and spirits. 
I did not formerly care for compliments—from him they 
are very dear, 


LETTER II. 


From Lieutenant Walton to Lieutenant Stephens. 


Yes, Stephens, it is all very true—you were very 
right; it has all occurred precisely as you anticipated. 
I am in love, and my sage maxim is thrown aside. 

This is notall, however, Mr. Stephens. 1 am engaged 
to Julia, in spite of prudence and excellent resolutions. 
However, my father and Mr. Lee tell me we can do 
without the navy—so I come, after all, within my own 
exception to the rule. Julia does not seem alarmed at 
the idea of wedding a sailor, and 1 am too happy to 
make calculations, I will, however, if on second thoughts 
she desires it, resign my commission ; for the present I 
relinquish all consideration of the matter. The mar- 
riage is fixed within a month--you will of course be my 
attendant ; and my mother bids me tell you your room 
awaits its occupant. The latter part of the merrie, 
merrie month of June will, I hope, see your friend 
Benedict. Meanwhile, farewell. 


LETTER III. 
Lieutenant Stephens to his Brother. 


June 25th. 

I cannot tell indeed, Henry, when I shall return, for 
the bridal is now postponed, and I fear will never take 
place. Miss Lee has been exceedingly ill. She impru- 
dently exposed herself to the night air and dews, in 
some moonlight walk with Charles, and a disorder of 
the lungs, which her hereditary disposition to consump- 
tion rendered alarming, was the consequence; and 
though she is now able to join our circle, lying during 
the day on a sofa, and listening with the sweetest smile 
that ever shone on woman’s lips to the conversation 
which she scarcely partakes, | fear--I fear she cannot 
live long. Walton was at first almost frantic. I arrived 
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the night of her extreme danger. He was at Mr. 
Lee’s, and anxious to be of use to him. | hastened thi- 
ther immediately. He was walking up and down the 
parlor floor, with clasped hands--the very picture of 
pale and haggard wretchedness. He started as I en- 
tered, and instantly advancing, caught my hand. 

“* Stephens!” he said, wildly, “‘ you are come to our 
marriage? Aye, you did not imagine you were coming 
to our funeral !—for mark you, sir, | will not survive 
her. She is dying! By heaven, I will not survive her!” 

I endeavored to soothe him. 

“Oh! I foresaw it--I foresaw it,” he replied hur- 
riedly. ‘‘I knew she was too dear to live—too pure to 
be with me a dweller upon earth!” 

* Walton, this is frenzy !” 

“ Yes, it is all over with me, and I am desperate !” 

He wrung my hand, and left the apartment. 

He left it to seat himself upon the stairs, to weary 
the attendants and physicians, as they descended, with 
questions, and he returned at last to resume his hurried 
and unequal pace through the room. 

A physician entered after the lapse of an hour. 
Charles stopped, and looked eagerly in his face. 

**T cannot tell yet,” he replied to that earnest gaze. 

Walton threw himself upon a chair, his brows knit, 
and I expected some fresh outburst of impatient anguish. 
But he caught up a book from the table before him, and 
opened it with an effort to conceal his feelings. 

It was Moore’s Melodies. I looked over his shoul- 
der. A mark lay between the leaves at thatsweet song, 

“ I saw thy form in youthful prime.” 
Julia had left it there, and Charles remembering it, 
bent his face upon it, as it rested on the table, to hide 
the workings of his agonized heart. She had been ap- 
plying to her sisters the pathetic words ; he—who shall 
describe his feelings ? 

The clock struck two. What a melancholy sound is 
the striking of a clock in a house where suspense and 
impending death make one watch the progress of time 
with fearful interest! How much may a few of those 
minutes achieve of anguish and despair. Yet how 
slowly do they lag to our impatient apprehension. 
Whilst thoughts like these passed in my mind, the phy- 
sician, who had left the room, returned, and sympa- 
thizing with Walton’s feelings, announced with much 
pleasure, that Miss Lee slept, and that he thought a 
favorable change in her symptoms had occurred. 

“ Thank God !—thank God !” exclaimed the agitated 
Walton, rising hastily ; and after a fruitless endeavor to 
suppress his tears, he le‘t the parlor. 

“ Poor fellow!” said Dr. B , following him with 
his eyes. “He loves her so truly, and perhaps after 
all 

“ Surely, sir, you think now ?——” 

“I hope now, Mr. Stephens, that my patient’s danger 
is diminished. To the future I cannot look without 
apprehension. This disease is deeply seated in her 
constitution, and even if its present menace be with- 
drawn, she can never be secure. The disorder is here- 
ditary, and the present attack is a fearful indication.” 

“Yet with care, and Walton’s solicitnde ?” 

“With these, sir, { hope the evil may be long defer- 
red. Yet candor will not permit me to prophecy with 
confidence.” 
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Nature had asserted her kindly privilege ; and he who, 
careless of himself, had defied danger in a thousand 
shapes, had yiclded—aye, yielded like a child, to his 
interest in another’s safety. But that other! Oh, who 
that sees her, would not ‘do likewise.’ 

The day dawned. The house was still silent. Charles 
sat absorbed in thought, and wholly inadequate to the 
conversation we attempted to force upon him. Poor 
old Mr. Lee was at this time maintaining a less anxious 
vigil beside his daughter. He was able to watch her 
breathing as it hourly grew more calm and quiet, and 
to perceive her small white hand less hot and burning, 
her pulse more regular and soft, as the flush of fever 
faded from her cheek. He could thence draw a conso- 
lation denied to her lover, who feared to risk inquiry, 
lest, to satisfy him, the attendants might disturb the 
repose of the object of his solicitude. 

The reddening morning stole into the room. How 
ghastly looked the apartment, with its evening arrange- 
ments, and still burning lights growing pale and dim in 
the early day. A cautious step was heard. The door 
opened, and Mr. Lee entered. Charles started from his 
chair. 

“She is spared to us, my son!” said the old man; 
and as Charles leaned for a moment upon his shoulder, 
the father’s tears fell rapidly. 

“ Let us thank God that he hath not forsaken us!” 
said the clergyman, after a short indulgence in this 
blessed vent of feeling ; and we all knelt. 

“ FaTHer !” said the old man, “ in moments like this, 
with confidence, how fervent do we call thee indeed our 
father! Filled with this endearing reliance, our hearts 
are before thee to offer the incense thou lovest best— 
the devotion and gratitude of the creatures thou hast 
blessed. Thine everlasting love hath been around us! 
In the night-watch of suspense—in the silence, when 
only the soul’s agonized supplication to thee was breath- 
ed, mournfully low, in the very anguish of prayer,— 
thine ear received our despair and our petition; thy 
pity heard, and granted all we asked. The last joy of 
age——the deep hope of youth, we owe to thee! Thou 
hast spared the aged heart its keenest pang—thou hast 
preserved to a younger breast its treasury of joy! For 
this, in deep humility, we bless thee!—for this we 
worship thee, protecting Lord! 

“Two of my children already dwell within thy 
courts. And deep though the regret, and wrung—oh ! 
wrung their father’s heart, he had stifled his sighs, and 
resigned them unto thee. And oh! my God, how 
closely then was the bereft one’s spirit knit unto the 
last—the child now left alone to him. And young feel- 
ings began to twine around one beautiful, and young 
joys to brighten for her, and our souls hung upon her 
with a love too fond—too deep. Mercifully, my father, 
has the lesson been conveyed! We have felt that we 
hold our blessing but of thee. We have known the 
terror—the suspense—but thou, my God, hast inter- 
posed. ‘The sorrow has endured for a night, but joy is 
come with the morning! 

“Therefore, beloved Farner, are we in thy presence, 
Receive the warm, the willing offering. ‘Two hearts, 
overpowered with softness—with thy goodness—hum- 
ble themselves before thee, and ask thine everlasting 
influence. ‘To love thee first, nor in thy benefits forget 








Walton returned. He had evidently been weeping. 
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“Father! oh Father! let mer be thy care!” mur- 
mured poor Walton; and wholly overcome, he covered 
his face, and wept without restraint. Solemn, subduing 
were the moments that followed, when silence, tears, 
and prayer unuttered, mingled. 

In about ten days the patient, still faint and weak, 
but touchingly beautiful, was permitted to recline on a 
sofa in the parlor, in order, as she said, to convince us 
that she was recovering. 

Recovering! that is very doubtful. 


LETTER IV. 
The same to the same. 
Jury 5th. 

I] have just left Walton and Miss Lee. The good 
clergyman, whose duties have, he says, been much in- 
terrupted by his daughter’s illness, rode this evening to 
visit one of his parishioners, and left us to amuse the 
interesting patient. The very richness of summer 
shone into the room, through the open windows, be- 
neath one of which was placed Miss Lee’s sofa. Roses 
of various tints peeped into the apartment. Violets, 
of which a few yet linger in the shade, uttered a tide 
of perfume, that came almost like congratulation to the 
lovely convalescent. ‘The landscape which lay beyond, 
seemed to win her pleased attention—it was so calm, 
so soft, its perspective so prolonged, its hues so rich and 
mellow. Banks crowned with graceful trees—long and 
broad masses of blue shadow—stealing and splendid 
gleams of sunshine—the distant grounds of country 
residences—far away the home of Walton’s father, 
looking from amidst thick trees, bathed in gold, or sunk 
in deep shadow, its windows now blazing in the sun- 
shine, now half buried in some green parasite, that 
spreads its luxuriance over half the house. Swelling 
hills—near us verdant, more distant dim and misty— 
and the blue gleam of a wide stream, fringed with 
dipping trees and heavy shrubbery, ever and anon 
breaking its hue, but adding calmness and beauty to 
the scene. This was a prospect on which she had 
looked daily all her life, but which now seemed to afford 
her renewed pleasure. 

“Tt is very beautiful!” she said to Walton, who sat 
on a low seat beside her ; and looking towards his dis- 
tant home, she added—- 

“Those kind sisters of yours! I have every day some 
proof of their affection.” 

“Who would not love you, Julia?” whispered 
Charles. I caught the words and smiled. Her pale 
cheek flushed as she observed it. 

“ They are among my best friends,” she said, without 
more directly answering his words. 

“ They will always be so, 1 am sure,” replied Wal- 
ton aloud. “They are indeed kind and affectionate.” 

“T am glad for your sake they are so.” 

“Why particularly for my sake ?” 

** Because,” said Julia, in a low voice, “ the time may 
arrive When you will require all their affection.” 

“ Do not speak thus, Julia.” 

“Oh! Charles, 1 thought of you during my illness. 
1 thought then that I must leave this calm and happy 
home, and I had the vanity to fear that you would be 
miserable !” 
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* Miserable! God! But that is over now.” ! 

“Over! Would I might rest in that belief.” , 

“Rest in it—rest in it, Julia—it is the web of my 
existence !” 

“ Alas! I dare not trust the whispering of my own 
glad spirit. Oh God! can one who has loved and 
worshipped Thee so long, be still so unresigned and 
faithless? But it will not at last be so. I know that 
Thou wilt soothe me in that dark hour, when human 
aid availeth nothing.” 

“ Your spirits are weak, Julia, because you are still 
so feeble. Another fortnight—aye, another week, and 
you will be strong and cheerful !” 

She smiled and pressed her hand to her side, signifi- 
cantly. Charles looked shocked, but apparently could 
not risk an inquiry. 

“If we are indeed at last to part,” she said, a moment 
after, “will you--I cannot say forget me, nor can you 
promise it—but will you restrain your grief for one 
who would not cause you a moment’s sorrow? Will 
you seek, for her sake, consolation from on high?” 

“I promise anything!” said Walton, growing deadly 
pale. “And now, Julia, for Heaven’s sake, feel and 
speak more cheerfully !” 

“It is always so,” said I gaily. “Illness invariably 
depresses our spirits. But since you are resolved to 
console my friend Walton beforehand, why don’t you 
bestow on him some parting gift? I dare swear you 
will reclaim it with a smile before the summer is over?” 

Julia immediately took from the sofa a little volume, 
which I had not before observed lying beside her. 

“Take, then, this Bible, Charles,” she said, “I give 
it, not in the spirit of jesting, but of sad presentiment. 
It has been my consolation, and it will be yours !” 

Walton shrunk from the little gift. At length, how- 
ever, he took it, and laid it on her work table. 

“ We will read it together, Julia,” he replied, and he 
kissed the small hand which had presented it. 

The coloring of sunset began to glow in the apart- 
ment, rendering rich and mellow the hues within it, 
tinting the young flowers that looked in at the window 
with a deeper flush, and settling a faint tinge on the 
pure cheek of Julia. Her soft blue eyes were raised 
to the portrait of hersister Lucy. A shade was resting 
on her beautiful face, and anticipating some fresh gush 
of sad feeling, I left her to the care of him who could 
best console her. 


LETTER V. 


The same to the same. 
Jury 15th. 

She begins to walk about the grounds again. Her 
step regains its spring—-her fine figure could never lose 
its roundness, and though they tell me her hand and 
arm have lost something of their beauty, in growing 
thinner, they appear to my eyes perfect. Her eyes are 
wonderfully lustrous, and her frequent smiles—the 
bright pure flush that every evening succeeds the paler 
tinge of the morning--her gay conversation—all con- 
firm Charles in the belief that she is rapidly recovering. 
An early day is now fixed upon for the marriage. 
They are very happy. And I doubt if the father’s 
felicity do not equal theirs. Poor old man! I am not 
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surprised at his devotion to his daughter. She is his 
last, and so lovely! 

Perhaps, therefore, Henry, I shall again very soon 
be with you, and this their April day of life, will then 
have settled into the soft splendor of a summer calm. 
God grant it! I have my fears, I acknowledge. I do 
not trust to this apparently healthful flush, and this 
fine glow of spirits takes with it something too much 
like the excitement of fever. I sometimes observe the 
eyes of good Dr. B , who isa frequent visitor, fol- 
lowing his late patient with interest and anxiety, and 
whilst he gaily professes to admire his own successful 
skill, he gently cautions her not to incur fatigue or ex- 
posure. 

“You are now quite well? Quite free from pain ?” 
he asked the other day. “I may consider this cure 
perfect ?” 

“Oh! perfect, certainly, Doctor. Iam really almost 
well. The pain is much less severe--I hardly feel it 
now.” 

“Yet donot be imprudent. Do not omit my pre- 
scriptions, and do not fatigue yourself.” 

“T follow your directions exacily, Doctor,” replied 
his gentle patient quietly. 

“ Ah! you owe much to my skill,” said the physi- 
cian jestingly. 

She smiled and moved away. 

“ Dare we credit these promises of health, Doctor ?” 
said I, drawing a little nearer him. 

The physician shook his head. 

“T will hope the best, Mr. Stephens,” he replied. 
“Such a creature makes me hope against conviction. 
At all events, it is better her spirits should be gay; and 
poor Walton, there !—who could lessen his hopes ?” 





LETTER VI. 


The same to the same. 
Jury 25th. 

She certainly grows extremely thin, but her color 
brightens, her spirits are gayer than ever. Poor! poor 
Walton! Must he after all endure the shock he has so 
much dreaded? His quick eye already notes the fail- 
ing of her strength, and the increasing attenuation of 
her frame; but he hopes that travel will restore her, 
and proposes as soon as the bridal is over, to take her 
to the south of Europe. She opposes this plan. She 
begins to feel her danger. She dreads removal from 
her home—the home also of familiar and dear associa- 
tions—but she listens gently to Walton’s arguments— 
to his animated pictures of European scenery and man- 
ners; and whilst she resigns her will wholly to him she 
loves so well, she suffers him to believe that she yields 
to the bright visions with which he endeavors to delude 
himself and her. 

But, nevertheless, she is not deceived. She said to 
me this morning, whilst fora little while we were alone 
together : 

“IT wish to ask of you a favor, Mr. Stephens, and in 
spite of a natural diffidence in myself introducing the 
subject, I must gather courage to offer my petition.” 

I assured her that I should obey her wishes with 
pleasure. 


“Briefly then, Mr. Stephens, Iam dying. Iam not 


myself the dupe of hopes which, however, I cannot— 
yet—destroy. I know that my marriage with Charles 
Walton never can take place. I amalso aware of your 
influence over him. May I ask that you will remain 
here until all is over? Will you watch over him, when 
I am gone, until his mind becomes calm—until other 
thoughts can interrupt his wretchedness? He will re- 
quire your friendship—that I feel.” 

I promised, with moist eyes, all that she required. 

“T am resigned—even to this,” said Julia calmly,-- 
‘even to the suffering of my soul’s best beloved. They 
will lead his heart to God—they will unite us at the 
last. Within this short fortnight, I have felt much. I 
have wept in rebellious repining. I have prayed for a 
better spirit; and now lam very quiet. The Almighty 
has set every regret at rest, and [ can look to an eter- 
nal, perhaps not distant restoration to his presence. 
Tell him all this—afterwards—Mr. Stephens, and tell 
him too, that if ever the truth of human love awaited, 
in an immortal spirit, its earthly object, the feelings I 
have for him, will revive in another state of being, and 
earnesily, oh! carnestly await his coming! This 
will perhaps soothe him, when my voice can no longer 
reach his ear.” 

Again, I promised to fulfil this sweet and self-forget- 
ful wish. 


LETTER VII. 


The same to the same. 


Juy 3ist. 

Yesterday evening, this sweet and beloved being 
breathed her last, in the clasp of affection, whose 
strength even she could scarcely have appreciated. In 
the course of the forenoon, Charles had left us to go to 
his father’s—Julia appearing as well as usual. Before 
his return, however, she became alarmingly ill; and her 
father and I sat beside her sofa, whence in her dread 
of the effect of the intelligence upon Charles, she re- 
fused to be removed until his return, and awaited the 
coming of Dr. B , (who had been hastily summoned) 
with extreme anxiety. We closely watched the suf- 
ferer, and it was painful to note the fluctuation of ex- 
pression, through which she strove at times to smile, 
though her cheek was alternately flushed and pale with 
agony. Nota gesture, not a word was permitted to 
add to our fears, 

Dr. B—— arrived. 

He felt her pulse, and regarded her earnestly. 

He WAS SILENT. 

Her father had fastened an agonized gaze upon his 
face. He now understood its expression, and was 
unable to remain in the apartment. 

“Follow! follow him!” said Julia. The exclama- 
tion was stifled in a gush of blood from her lips. The 
abscess on her lungs had burst, and as Dr. B, supported 
her, he became aware that her strength could not endure 
much longer. 

I hastily informed her father of what had occurred, 
and he returned to her side. Pale, speechless, trembling, 
he watched the ebbing of that life for which he would 
most gladly have exchanged his own. During some 
moments there was silence—the profuse hemorrhage 








had exhausted itself, and with closed eyes, Julia leaned 
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back upon the physician’s shoulder. It was evident 
that nothing could be done, and nothing was attempted. 
She lay quiet, but her frame apparently about to 
undergo the death struggle. Her rich brown tresses, 
which had at first been shaken loose from the control of 
their usual restraints, and either hidden their bright- 
ness in the red gore, or waved freely over her white 
and heaving bosom, were now hastily thrown back by 
Dr. B , and her beautiful features, of a perfect 
paleness, save where their whiteness was spotted with 





blood, seemed scarcely animated by her pure spirit. 

A swift sound of approaching horses taught me to 
anticipate Charles Walton’s misery. We exchanged 
looks of consternation, but no one moved. 

Her ear had also caught the sound. Her eyes un- 
closed, and sought mine. I understood her, and hast- 
ened to meet Charles. His first glance informed him of 
all I delayed to disclose. 

“Dying! Stephens! she is dying!” he cried aloud; 
and ere I could reply, he rushed into the parlor, the 
door of which was open, and the fatal truth was before 
him. 

For an instant he was arrested, and his features 
seemed to stiffen as he became assured of his full mis- 
fortune. One moment more, he had sprung to her 
side, and tore from the physician's support her fainting 
form, and was uttering the most piercing exclamations 
of supplication and despair, as he clasped her closer 
and closer to his heart. 

* Restrain yourself, Walton, for God’s sake! You 
will kill her!” hastily represented Dr. B——, but he 
was unheeded. Walton felt only that the last moment 
of existence that could ever be important to him was 
passing away forever, and as he grasped with desperate 
energy all that gave even that moment value, he heard 
and saw nothing but herself. 

“Charles!” said Julia; and the faint sound of that 
beloved voice held him instautly, breathless and in si- 
lence. 

“Charles!” she continued, “listen to your Julia’s 
last words. Oh! my beloved, Iam happy, since I die 
upon your bosom! I have loved you best in life, and 
now, how deeply does your affection soothe your dying 
one. I shall glide so quietly from your kind support, 
to my resting place above!” 

She paused and strove to collect strength for utter- 
ance. 

“ Pray for us both, father!” she faltered ; “ Bless us 
together !” 

“Father! God!” uttered the poor, poor old man, in 
accents whose trembling he could not command, “ re- 
ceive, oh! receive my child! receive into thine own 
arms, the young bride of many hopes—the last--the 
dearest of our breaking hearts !” 

His voice failed. 

“Repine not, oh! repine not,” said Julia earnestly ; 
“ God will comfort you, beloved ones!” She put one 
faint arm round Walton's neck. “ You will not grieve 
so wildly, best beloved? You will remember your 
promise, and seek to rejoin your lost one ?” 

Walton’s agony grew fearfully intense. 

“That book !” she said with effort—* the soothing 
of its sacred language shall blend with your sorrow for 
her who loves you, Charles ?” 

Walton tried in vain to speak, but the expression of 








his quivering lips seem to satisfy her that her wish 
would be accomplished. He pressed one, long, long 
kiss upon her brow. 

“ Now, father, let your blessing rest upon me! If 
ever I have grieved you, father, dearest father, you will 
forgive me now. Press your lip upon my face, beloved 
father, say, ‘I forgive my child!’ ” 

‘*My best—my only child!” cried the miserable old 
man, clasping his hands in agony, and bending over 
her; “never, never have you grieved me! Oh my 
child! may the Lord of Hosts be thy support !—may 
God bless thee, and enable me to bear! ” 

“God uphold thee! God comfort thee, kindest, dear- 
est, father!” murmured Julia, tears flowing over her 
pale cheek in free and full effusion. ‘Dear, dear father! 
I love you in this parting even more deeply than be- 
fore.” 





Charles silently and with a trembling hand wiped 
the tears from her face. Her eyes sought his. He 
could have shrunk from the agony of those meeting 
looks. She saw the anguish—the unutterable despair, 
and her eyes filled, and she put her hand in his. 

“Thine, love, thine !” she murmured with her latest 
breath. The last earthly feeling was at rest, for lean- 
ing her cheek most fondly on his bosom, she had ex- 
pired. The latest tear—the last word that had faltered 
on her lips—the last throb that had fluttered in her 
bosom—the last impulse of his best, his own—Charles 
Walton felt had been for him; and he felt too that 
they were over—and that he was desolate, 

Poor fellow! he has deeply suffered. His grief at 
the moment I cannot bear to remember! He paced 
the apartment where she lay, during the whole night, 
rejecting ail comfort, and refusing to withdraw. At 
times he knelt beside her—listened for her breathing— 
took her cold hand, and pressed it to his lips—called 
upon her in the most imploring language to return, to 
speak, to utter one word—only one word to save him 
from despair--and then he would smite his brow, and 
give way to a low and murmured agony, a thousand 
time smore heartrending than cries. The next moment 
he would resume his hurried progress through the 
apartment, as if in haste to repress the wild sense of 
his misfortune. 


Three days later. 

They have laid her in the dust—the young, the pure, 
the beautiful--she for whom even the stranger’s heart 
yearned with a vain interest, is laid beside those over 
whose images her own stainless spirit had so painfully 
brooded—the companions of her childhood. She sleeps 
among her kindred, and the deep sense of bereave- 
ment—-the soft painting of a fond, fond memory—-the 
yearning for all that is not--are all that fill her place. 
Desolate are the hearts that loved thee! Holy and 
deep their unbreathed thoughts of thee. Thou art no 
more the brightest vision of their happiest hours. Those 
hours are gone, and over that bright vision the Angel 
of Death has cast a veil. But the silence that shrouds 
our hearts is eloquent of thee! 





The wild zeal of Pope Gregory VII, was the origin 
of the distinction of profane and sacred, in regard to the 
writings of antiquity. 








THE DESERTER: 


A Romance of the American Revolution, founded on a well 
authenticated incident. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
Born in Freedom’s eagle nest, 
Rock’d by whirlwinds in their rage, 
Nursed at Freedom’s stormy breast, 


Liv’d my sires from age to age. 
Montgomery. 


CHAPTER I. 


Soft, asthe memory of buried love ; 
Pure, as the prayer which childhood watts above , 
Was she--the daughter of that rude old chiet. 

+ * * * + 

+ * * * ‘ 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might--the majesty of loveliness ? 

Byron. 

A violent storm of three days continuance had 
given place toa calmsunshiny morning, in the au- 
tumn of “76, when a young man stood at the 
foot of a spur of the Blue Ridge, which, in Lou- 
doun county, Virginia, branches eastwardly, in the 
direction of Leesburg. 

He was scarcely nineteen, but the marks of care 
and deep thought were legibly stamped upon his 
young brow. Misfortune had laid its heavy hand 
upon his family; and for years—from his early 
boyhood—it had never relaxed its stern, persecu- 
ting tyranny. ‘Thrice had the means of retrieving 
the broken fortunes of a dearly beloved and suffer- 
ing father seemed within his grasp; but as often 
had it deluded him with false hope, and glided 
away. Once, indeed, fortune might have been 
his; but the offer of its possession was coupled 
with dishonor. He scornfully spurnedit ; and 
there was nought left but to turn with a conscience 
clear indeed, but with a hand still empty, toward 
his suffering parents, to listen to the groans that 
poverty and sickness extorted from them—and to 
meditate upon the earthly REWARD that shallow 
moralists aflirm is sure to follow Virtue. J/e had 
been severely taught to look deeper into the affairs 
of men, than those who reason without experience, 
or dilate glowingly upon the advantages of an up- 
right course—without having thought upon whata 
dangerous shape temptation can assume, or that 
Vice can persuade, disguised in the garb and using 
the very arguments of Virtue. He had been early 
taught to think. ‘The joyous, buoyant hope of the 
youthful, he had never known ;—he had passed— 
he had been hurvied into grave and sober man- 
hood, while yet a boy. The intervening period of 
glowing, ardent youth, Destiny had snatched from 
him: he was never to know what it was. Now, 
fast as fate issued its stern decrees against him, 





they fell upon him with startling surprise no more: 
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he had been taught toexpect them ; and he awaited 


their execution, stern in purpose, rigid in honor, 
and firm in the belief of the unsurpassable justice of 
his Creator—hidden and unintelligible as are his 
ways tomortal man. As the rock-breasted mount, 
doomed to endure the lashing fury of the tempest, 
but seen upright as God made it, when the storm- 
clouds have rolled away—so stood the young Vir- 
ginian, when the angel of affliction had executed 
the behest of Him who sent him to work out his 
own inscrutable purposes. He was too deep a 
christian to repine—he was too manly to murmur. 
Ilis young heart would not rebel, rent as it was. 
Afiliction had made him grave, but not gloomy : 
it had dampened his ardor and made him insensible 
to any but very high excitement; but it had left 
him a heart overflowing with love to his fellow 
men; adetermined courage—invincible from its 
immoveable coolness—and a lofty, unassailable, 
and immaculate honor. 

At no great distance from the lowly farm-house, 
in front of which the young man stood, was situ- 
ated a tasteful villa which had lately changed its 
owner. Ile had never seen its inmates until the 
moment of which we write,—when two genile- 
men and a lady left its park, and walked to- 
wards him. From the description he had heard 
of one, the Virginian knew the elder gentleman, 
who was lame, to be Colonel Brookville, the re- 
cent purchaser of the place. He walked in ad- 
vance of his daughter—who was leaning upon the 
arm of an effeminate looking young man, dressed 
in the extreme of the fashion of the day. As the 
owner of the villa passed our hero, he looked cu- 
riously at his dwelling and the grounds surround- 
ing it, and then, as though regulating the motion 
by the impression made upon him by the possessions 
of his neighbor, he nodded very stifily—and ina 
manner intended to convey to the other that he 
considered the act one of condescension. But the 
proud Colonel had chosen an unlucky subject upon 
whom to practice airs of this nature. ‘The Vir- 
ginian coolly turned from him without returning 
his salutation, and with an air, which plainly im- 
plied that he did not recognize the right of the 
other to salute him without previous acquaintance. 
This however he would not have done, had it not 
been for the contemptuous air which the Colonel 
had assumed. Poor as he was, John Champe’s 
was a Virginian spirit. 

Ife was a native of the same land—was guided 
by the same feelings—and was called to the service 
of his country at the same period as the sage 
whose last written sentiments declare that the one 
half of mankind were not born with saddles on 
their backs, nor the other, booted and spurred, and 
ready to ride them. 

The supercilious Brookville shrugged his shoul- 
ders—frowned, and passed on: but unfavorable as 
was the young man’s first impression of the father, 
Vou. Ill.—70 
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it could not influence the opinion he immediately 
formed of the daughter. Never had he beheld so 
delicate, so perfect a model of female loveliness ; 
and fixed, and unvacillating as generally were his 
feelings, he instantly experienced regret at his 


whole party now. I will give you their history 
in the course of our ramble. There is, that deli- 
cately constructed piece of fashionable machinery 
Mr. Selwyn Birdsall, too. I can tell you a good 
joke about his ladyship. When I was at Princeton, 


treatment of the haughty Colonel, for the sake of} a parcel of the collegians seized him by main force, 
the beautiful being before him. There was no| put women’s clothes on him, screwed ear-rings in 


unworthy pride about her: there could be none. 
The least conversant with physiogomy might feel 


his ears, and getting him into a sleigh, kept him 
out all night, stopping atevery tavern, where they 


that, the moment he caught the glance of her| forced him to enact the part of a girl—addressing 
benevolent blue eye. She did not attempt to} him as ‘ Miss Nancy,’ and introducing him to all 
speak to Champe, for she possessed no acquain-| the good people they met as a young lady of ‘ large 
tance, and she was above those supremely little| fortune and unexceptionable connexions’—a favo- 


airs of condescending familiarity which to gene- 


rite phrase of his own. About daylight the stu- 


rous minds seem far more disgusting in a superior | dents returned, but left him in charge of a com- 
(as the world hath it) than a course of the most| panion not amenable for his conduct to our in- 
rigid and unbending hauteur. On the other hand, | structors, who let him go, about the time we were 
there was something in the tall graceful form, the} breakfasting ; giving him his choice whether to 


manly and expressive features, and the thoughtful 


enter the college naked, or in his spoiled finery— 


and melancholy cast of countenance of the Vir-| You may suppose that the starch was out of his 
ginian that irresistibly chained her attention; when | ruffles by that time, particularly as his beaux were 
suddenly meeting his equally fixed and interested | very loving, and hugged him most unmercifully. 


gaze, her eyes fell, and an ingenuous blush man- 
tled her cheeks. 


Well, the fool appeared before our president, Dr. 
Witherspoon, in his petticoats—and entered his 


As for her companion, Mr. Selwyn Birdsall,| complaint; but the Doctor, knowing how much 
he was far too elevated a piece of refinement to} he deserved his punishment, and being in the main 
trouble himself, pro. or con., about the ‘* common | as fond of a joke as any man in the colonies, could 


people.” 


not command his countenance ; and taking advan- 


The pedestrians were not out of sight—and the! tage of that, the students burst into a loud laugh— 
young man was still gazing upon the fairy form| and so the matter ended. ‘ His ladyship’ left col- 
of Emma Brookville, when he was saluted in a| lege the next day. But what think you of Miss 
cheerful voice by a person approaching in another| Brookville? your judgment did not deceive you 


direction. 


respecting her father.” 


The new comer was dressed in green and buff| ‘She is the most beautiful girl I ever saw,” 
uniform of the “ six companies of cavalry” raised | returned the other without hesitation. 
and offered to Congress by Virginia in the year of} ‘* Bravo!” exclaimed his companion. ‘“ Why, 
which we write; part of which regiment after-;| Champe, you have formed a very correct taste 


wards became so famous under the name of ‘‘Lee’s 


here in the woods. Your opinion coincides with 


Legion.”” He was not a year older than our hero, | those of vall the beaux of Richmond.’’ 


being only about 20, though he wore at that time 


Champe smiled—and invited his guest to enter 


(and subsequent events proved that it was not an| the house, while he attended to some light but indis- 


ill bestowed honor) the ensignia of a captain. 


pensable duties; after which he said he would be 


“Well Champe,”’ hecried, after they had heartily | ready to start on the proposed expedition. ‘‘ My 


shaken hands, ‘“‘you remember your promise, I 


father,” he added, “ finds much gratification in 


suppose. You were to show me some sport among | conversing with you about the war.” 


those hills, and you perceive I have taken advan- 


* And I,” returned the youthful officer, as he 


tage of the first sunshine since I saw you to hold} entered the house, ‘‘ find as much in listening to 
you to your word. Come, get your fowling-piece | his accounts of the old war, in which he was an 
and let us be off. Aha! who is that pretty little} actor.” 


figure you are straining your eyes after? One of| ‘Is Colonel Brookville an American?’ asked 


your mountain beauties? your sweetheart, pos- 


Champe, when they were on their way to the 


sibly ? Come, let us go. As her party seem going} mountains. ‘ I would venture an opinion that he 


toward the mountains we will join company.” 

‘‘Her party,” returned Champe, smiling slightly, 
“might possibly be gratified with the company of 
Captain Lee, though scarcely with that of John 
Champe. Colonel Brookville appears to me to 
be a haughty man.” 

“That is Colonel Brookville, is it? True, I did 
hear that he had purchased the villa. I know the 


is not.” 

** T must again compliment you on your shrewd- 
ness,” returned the captain. ‘‘'The Colonel is an 
Englishman, who was honored with rapid promo- 
tion in the army, as a reward for certain hot-head- 
ed dare-devil exploits, which chanced to turn out 
successful, in opposition to the predictions of those 
best qualified to judge of their practicability. But, 
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after arriving at his present rank, he disobeyed 
his superior, (as he had done in every adventure 
for which he had previously received promotion ; ) 
and not being, as usual, successful, but eminently 
the contrary, he met with a rebuke. This, owing 
to his passionate disposition, was followed by his 
quitting the army—a duel which made him a crip- 
ple—and his departure from his native land. He 
is now a rancorous enemy to England, and a 
warm supporter of the cause of the states. But 
his views are all founded in unjust prejudice, and 
not in any love he bears either to America, or to 
liberty, for its own sake. He is, in principle, an 
arbitrary aristocrat. So much for the Colonel. 
You perceive I am as expert at tearing a charac- 
ter to pieces, as the most virulent old spinster in 
existence; nevertheless, you may depend upon 
my veracity in this instance. Mrs. Brookille, who 
is a native American, as well as their daughter, 
isa very amiable woman; and I would advise you, 
if you have serious intentions in regard to Miss 
Brookville, to make your court to her.” 

‘Serious intentions?” exclaimed Champe, in 
surprise. 

“* Why not ?” asked his lively companion. ‘ Join 
our troop, as I have urged you before; fight your 
way toa pair of epaulets, and lay your laureis at 
her feet. By the by, I have made arrangements 
to obviate your objections to joining us. An old 
African and his wife, who are the most careful 
industrious creatures you ever saw, will take up 
their residence at your father’s. The man is a 
good farmer, and the woman an excellent nurse. 
Your parents will not suffer under her care, I'll 
warrant you. Beside this, if you want a small loan 
to enable you to leave home, say the word, and | 
you can have it. Come, decide at once, and here 
is the bounty for enlisting.” 

Thus, amid the mountains of Loudoun county, | 
did this ardent young patriot argue untiringly the | 
cause of his country, as in every other place where | 
exertion or argument had the least chance of suc-| 
cess; and here also, as in other places, did he ten- | 
der his private resources in aid of the mighty | 
object which filled his mind, with that profuse. 
liberality which, near the close of his eventful 
and useful life, unfortunately reduced himself to 
want. 

Champe hesitated. 

“What!” exclaimed the Captain, in his usual, 











gay manner, “ and will not the charms of the fair | 


induce the brave to act?” 


I think we have no right to make the young lady 
the object of our mirth.” 

“As you choose,” returned the other. ‘* But 
what say you to enlisting? some other fair may 
reward the soldier who a 

“ My family dies with me,” interrupted Champe 
emphatically ; “I would not link a single being, 
high or low, to the destiny that has been hanging 
over me from my birth. I have nothing to com- 
plain of on my own account; for I have been en- 
dowed with strength to endure whatever afflictions 
have been sent upon me: but I would not that 
others were drawn into the vortex, when it can 
so easily be avoided. Our family has for a long 
time been gradually dwindling away with every 
successive generation. It is now certain that it 
will soon cease to exist. I am the last of my race.” 

«A prophet! a prophet!” cried Lee, attempt- 
ing to laugh away the dark foreboding. 

“Give me the bounty money,” said his com- 
panion, without noticing, though apparently not 
angered, by the levity of the officer—‘“‘ and hence- 
forth fam under your orders. I will enter the 
service of my country, and witha heart true to 
her cause; though I shall never arrive at distinc- 
tion. My utmost efforts will but serve to blur 
the page of history, and yet, though I may not 
deserve the honors due to the soldier, I shall not 
deserve such a fate as will be mine. You laugh; 
but I speak not idly. You are aware that such 


| has ever been my fate.” 


“ Your misfortunes have been great enough to 
break down a less stern and inflexible spirit,” said 
Lee, feelingly ; ‘but why shrink from your lot 
now, more than formerly? This foreboding is cer- 
tainly idle.” 

‘J do not shrink, nor will I. Neither do I 
complain,” returned the other, calmly. ‘‘ I merely 
contemplate the future, and speak of it, judging by 
the past. Let us settle the forms of the contract 
to which we have agreed.” 

This was accordingly done, and they moved on 
for some time in silence. 

“What a splendid scene !”’ exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, when they emerged from the woods and stood 
upon a bare flat rock. ‘‘ How grand in its lonely 
wildness !” 

It was so. They were surrounded by mighty 
forest trees; crag piled upon crag was upon either 
hand, and at their feet dashed a mountain stream, 
swollen by the recent rains to a headlong and fu- 
rious torrent. 


19? 





“T am thinking seriously of your offer,” re- 
turned his companion, gravely ; “ as to the charms 
of life in any form, they are not for me.” 

** Nonsense !”’ cried the officer. ‘‘ Recollect the 
old saying—‘it is a long lane that has no turn.’ 
The beautiful Miss Brookville may———” 

“If you please, Captain,”’ interrupted Champe, 
seriously, “‘ we will drop that part of the subject. 


They had stood regarding this scene but a short 
time, when they were started by a shriek of hor- 
ror—which arose loudly above the sound of the 
rushing waters. Directly, the cry of “help! 
help!”—rung in their ears. In another moment 
| they reached a spot whence they beheld Colonel 
| Brookville and his daughter in the most imminent 
| peril. 
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In the centre of the stream arose a rocky pillar, 
upon which met the end of logs thrown across the 
chasm from either shore, thus forming a rude 
bridge. This was intended to be above the sur- 
face of the water even in freshets; but the present 
rise of the stream was so much greater than had 
been anticipated, that the dark muddy current was 
already rippling against the logs—and still con- 
tinued to increase. 

Over this rude’structure, had Col. Brookville 
and his daughter passed, w ith the intention of view- 
ing the scenery on the opposite side of the streann— 
while their companion, Birdsall, seemed to be 
deeply engaged in examining some trees. Havy- 
ing satisfied their curiosity, they attempted to re- 
cross the bridge ; but just as they reached the rock 
in the centre, the logs before them, yielding to the 
pressure of the water, were lifted from their place 
and borne away upon the resistless current. ‘This 
occurred just as Miss Brookville placed her foot 


upon the treacherous timber with the intention of 


crossing it, and in her fear she uttered the shriek 
which started Champe and his Captain. When 
they came into view, the father and daughter were 
endeavoring to retrace their path to the shore they 
had just left; and while the Virginians waited in 
anxious silence the result of the experiment, 
Birdsall was filling the air with useless and ill- 
timed cries for help !’’—useless, because nobody 
could help those in danger, and ill-timed because 
it must have agitated them—at a moment when 
they required all the coolness they could sum- 
mon, 

The Brookvilles did not reach the shore. The 
logs over which they walked, being at an equal 
eleyation with those which had just floated off, 
were now in turn disturbed by the fast rising 
water: they moved, wavered, trembled; were rais- 
ed from their place, floated, separated, and turning 
in the waves, hurled the unfortunate father and 
daughter into the flood. 

Birdsall now yelled louder than before, but did 
nothing more ; while Champe, sternly command- 


ing him to be quiet, coolly divested himself of 


his coat, vest and boots. The Captain unmindful 
of the like precautions, had already plunged into 
the rushing waters. 

With one gigantic bound, the athletic Champe 
reached the side of the sinking Emma Brookville, 
barely in time to save her. With a powerful 
strength he combatted the fierce current, and suc- 
ceeded in laying his lovely burthen upon the bank 
in safety. But the young officer who had seized 
the corpulent and lame Colonel, and who, though 
remarkably active and strong, was Champe’s in- 
ferior in those qualities, was unable to reach either 
shore, though making violent and exhausting ef- 
forts to do so. 

“My father! my father !”? shrieked Emma, in 
agony. ‘He will be lost! he will be lost!’ and 





clasping the hand of her deliverer in both her 
own, she raised her blue eyes imploringly te his. 

** Fear not: he will not be lost’’—returned the 
inflexibly cool Champe—in a voice so decided, that 
it inspired the trembling girl, not with hope 
merely, but with assurance of her parent’s safety. 
Then gently withdrawing his hand from her ar- 
dent grasp, he walked along the shore, keeping 
even with the struggling Captain, in such man- 
ner as to avoid any expenditure of his strength 
through agitation or unavailing hurry ; but care- 
fully reserving it for a powerful attempt to render 
his assistance when the proper moment to do so 
with effect should arrive. 

«« D——-n these tight boots!” passionately ex- 
claimed Mr. Selwyn Birdsall ; “‘ if [could only get 
them off, ’'d——”’ 

“ Silence, cowardly fool!’ commanded the Vir- 
ginian sternly; and turning toward his officer, he 
raised his clear manly voice high above the wail- 
ing of the waters, as he cried— 

“Keep the centre, Captain—keep the centre. 
You cannot land on these steep rocks. Do not 
resist the current, but allow yourself to drift. If 
you can keep him up one minute longer, I can 
relieve you. Can you do it?” 

The excited Miss Brookville heard the faint 
“ yes’—of the nearly exhausted but resolute 
young soldier—she saw Champe bound—nay, al- 
most fly—over the intervening rocks—to a spot 
where the banks were less rugged. She heard his 
second plunge into the water—she heard the splash, 
the cheering cries that attended the renewed strug- 
gle—the redoubled exertion to preserve her father’s 
life. One moment of breathless suspense fol- 
lowed—and the powerful voice of Champe filled 
the woods around, as he loudly shouted—‘ 'They 
are safe, Miss Brookville—they are both safe !”’ 

The maiden fell upon her knees, and clasping 
her hands, stretched them toward Heaven. ‘“ Re- 
ward him, merciful Father !’’ she exclaimed—and 
sunk fainting and insensible upon the earth. 





CHAPTER IL. 


To horse! to horse! the sabres gleam: 
High sounds our bugle call; 
Combined by honor’s sacred tie, 
Our word is, Laws and Liherty ! 
March forward, one and all! Scott. 


Seing faithful 
To thine own self, thon art faithful too to me: 
If our fates part, our hearts remain united. 
Coleridge’s Wallenstein. 


It was in the fall of 1777—a year after the events 
recorded in the preceding chapter—that the rays 
of the declining sun were struggling over the sum- 
mits of the Blue Ridge, casting a deep crimson 
glow upon the county of Loudoun, and resting upon 
three distinct objects—a lowly dwelling, a proud 
villa, and a group of stout, hardy, athletic young 
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men in gay uniform, mounted upon the strongest 
and fleetest steeds Virginia could produce. 

At the door of the smaller habitation, impatient- 
ly champing his bit and pawing the earth, stood a 
noble war-horse, caparisoned like those of the dra- 
goons before mentioned. But although the time 
appointed for parade was drawing nigh, and his 
companions, though in sight, were at some dis- 
tance, the rider still lingered. 

At this time, a delicate female form emerged 
from the park that surrounded the villa, and direct- 
ed her steps toward the farmhouse. She walked 
with downcast eyes, occasionally turning and 
stealing a hasty glance at the dragoons: but when- 
ever she had done so, it might have been observed 
that her look was more stedfastly fixed upon the 
ground—while she moved on more rapidly than 
before. Not until within a very short distance of 
the house she was approaching, did she perceive 
the restless steed, tied at its door. Then she 
stopped, and would have returned: but, immedi- 
ately finding that she was already descried, she 
struggled to conceal a rising blush, and erecting 
herself, with dignity, proceeded. 

A young dragvon now stepped forward to meet 
her. ‘This is kind, Emma,” he said, as the 
beautiful girl he addressed laid her delicate hand 
in his. ‘‘ It is more—infinitely more than I could 
have dared to hope. If there ever was an angel 
upon earth, you are one.” 

*¢ But why are you not upon parade?” asked the 
confused maiden. ‘f thought I saw you among 
the troop in yonder field, or I should not yet have 
been here. Mama and I were to have called this 
morning, but she was unavoidably prevented. 
Since then, she has been continually urging me to 
come alone—fearing that your mother’s illness 
might have increased.” 

The unusual warmth of manner Champe had 
exhibited, vanished at this speech. ‘* My mother 
is greatly indebted to your kindness,” he returned 
coldly ; ‘and had [ known that my presence de- 
barred her from the company of Miss Brookville, 
I should have absented myself for awhile, few as 
are the hours I am destined to spend with her on 
this side the grave. You remember we march 
at to-morrow’s dawn from Londoun county.” 

Emma’s expressive countenance betrayed her 
amazement. ‘‘ Remember !’’ she repeated ; ** how 
could I forget it” 

** Did you not say, a moment since, that you 
would not again have met me, could you have 
avoided it? But Ido not complain. It is natural 
that you should be influenced by your father: I 
told you, Miss Brookville, that such would be the 
result of calm reflection.” 

“ Pid 1 say so, John?” asked his companion, 
stopping in her walk, and impressively laying her 
hand upon his arm, while her melting blue eyes 
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* You know I would not say so. My father’s un- 
deserved contumely has soured your lofty spirit. 
I wonder not that it is so; but I—J am not to 
blame, John. Did you know what misery I have 
experienced on account of his conduct toward you, 
you would not, could not, censure me.” 

*T do not censure,” returned the young man. 
** What right have I tocensure Miss Brookville’s 
conduct? I repeat, it is natural—perfectly natu- 
ral—that upon mature consideration you should 
be influenced by your father’s arguments.” 

Emma would have replied ; but tears gathered 
in her eyes, and dropping her head in an ineffectual 
effort to conceal them, she walked on. 

Champe seized her hand witha wildness of man- 
ner utterly at variance with his naturally phleg- 
matic temper, as he cried,—‘* Nay, Miss Brook- 
ville—Emma—my own Emma, / am not worth 
a tear from such as thou art. Believe me, I would 
throw away this useless—this worse than worth- 
less life, to save you pain. I conjure—I beseech 
you, therefore, waste not tears on me, or aught that 
concerns me. Command me to do anything that 
man can do, and I will do it despite every obsta- 
cle, to gain one solitary smile from you : but if you 
value my happiness aught, bestow on me no tears. 
Mark me,” he continued impressively—* there is 
one thing I would have you do, as you desire 
your own welfare—forget me. If you do not, 
misery marks you for itsown. It has followed me 
from my Cradle ; it is my fate—my destiny. Nay, 
start not. You see I am calm—TI do not rave—I am 
telling truth, and nothing more. I am inured, 
wedded to misfortune ; therefore, I repine not: 
but I would not have you dragged into that rugged 
path along which lies my way. J could cry with old 
Lear, ‘pour on; I will endure’ forever: but when 
I make you unhappy,famamannolonger. Nay, 
nay, shed no tears for me—it is utterly useless.” 

‘For your misfortunes, John,” returned his 
companion, “I could shed thousands, and count 
them nothing; but, when they are drawn forth by 
your unkindness, they are wrung from me like 
drops of blood.” 

“My unkindness:”’ exclaimed Champe, in deep 
anxiety. ‘Tell me, Emma, was it not you who 
was unkind? My senses have deceived me, or 
you intimated that you would if possible have 
avoided this last interview.” 

“And can you attribute the cause to nothing 
but dislike of yourself?’ 

“Nothing,” returned the young man, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘‘ Perhaps you could convince 
me that there are other reasons why you would 
have avoided seeing me.” 

“¢ Would it accord with the respect my sex owe 
themselves, thus to throw myself in your way *” 

« Am I not forbid to cross the threshold of yon- 
der proud mansion?” asked the dragoon, with a 





were steadily fastened upon his countenance :— 


glowing cheek and an eye that flashed fire. 
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** Hush, John, hush!” 


maiden. ‘If you have the least feeling for me, 
name not that again.” 

* Forgive me, Emma, forgive me,’ returned 
her lover, warmly pressing her hand. ‘‘I own it 
was ungenerous in me to mention it. Perhaps I 
have been unkind too—nay, if you think I have, 
then it is so: but you will forgive me. Remem- 
ber, I have been roughly reared from infancy, and 
consequently, I am slow to perceive the propriety 
or necessity of those nice rules of conduct with 
which the great have seen fit to entrammel their 
actions. Nevertheless, Emma, think not that I 
fail to appreciate your delicacy, though I think 
you ought to have been convinced ere this that 
there is no need of this reserve toward me. I 
know your nature too well to suspect you of for- 
wardness ; and even did I not, ere | would breathe 
a syllable to your discredit, | would deprive my- 
self of the power of speech forever.” 

** But the world at large would not be so ro- 
mantic,” returned Miss Brookville, smiling. 

** 1 know not what you call romantic, Emma,” 
said the blunt soldier: ‘ but that the world might 
not be so just, it is but natural to expect. No 
matter. Henceforth, I shall know that your 
heart is right, and that isall I desire. ‘These ar- 
tificial forms may be necessary—and if you think 
them so—I repeat it—they must be. I yield to your 


judgment: better education should have strength- 


ened it, and rendered it superior to mine. Tell 
me, Emma, are we reconciled—and forever ?” 

*<W ill you adhere strictly to your dislike of form, 
and never call me Miss Brookville again, if I 
say we are?” 

The pleased soldier smiled as he clasped within 
his own the delicate hand which during their walk 
had rested upon his nervous arm. ‘If you dis- 
like it, Emma,” he answered, ‘‘ never.” 

“Then,” said his mistress, firmly, ‘‘ we are re- 
conciled ; and, I trust, forever.” 

Champe bent his head and imprinted a burning 
kiss upon the fair hand he held: but in another 
instant the sweet hope that filled his manly breast 
while he did so, had fled. 

** Emma,” he said solemnly, ‘‘ why do we ban- 
quet on shadowy hope? Has not Colonel Brook- 
ville interposed an insuperable barrier to the ful- 
filment of our wishes ?”’ 

* You have promised that you will never think 
me forward,” returned the maiden, hesitatingly 
raising her clear blue eye to his. “I am about 
to test you. Military distinction possesses an 
eloquence that my father cannot resist. The 
mute epaulet, won by the sword, speaks more to 
him in favor of the wearer, than could the per- 
suasions of a thousand orators. 
sistible charm in it.”’ 

** And do you really think,’ asked the dragoon 
eagerly, ‘‘ that if I could arise from the ranks to 


There is an irre- 


returned the distressed 
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a captaincy, and each intermediate grade was suc- 
cessively won by deeds of hardy daring er con- 
summate soldiership, that his sentiments toward 
me would change ?”’ 

‘*{ have no more doubt of it,’ returned the 
maiden decidedly, ‘‘ than that you would be re- 
joiced at such a change.” 

“Then, Emma,” exclaimed the enraptured 
Champe, as he wildly strained her to his bosom, 
“by the God that made me, you are mine! I will 
come up to Lee’s opinion of me, though he over- 
rates me now—and he has promised to push my 
interest whenever opportunity offers.” 

“ Swear it not,”’ cried his mistress, reprovingly. 
*« Plunge not thus rashly into the solemnity of an 
oath. Remember that it is God alone can enable 
you to accomplish that, which you have already 
called upon him to witness. And, while you re- 
member this, forget not, that He can and will 
reward the virtuous, in his own good time. I 
sincerely believe, John, that God has bestowed 
upon you a cool courage, surpassing that possessed 
by any man in the troop—not excepting even your 
noble minded young captain. Do I not know it? 
Would not both papa and [ have found a watery 
grave, had it not been for that? Let it not then 
degenerate into foolish daring. Remember your 
aged parents—and—and—me—and throw not away 
your life. You have more right to hope, that you 
will rise to the desired distinction than any man 
in yonder field. Only exert your powerful mind 
to overrule any rash ardor that may beset you, 
and be not too impatient to arrive at the goal of 
your wishes. If you do this, your success is 
certain.” 

They had now arrived at the house, into which 
the fair speaker instantly glided, without waiting 
to hear the grateful reply that was rising to the 
lips of her lover; and Champe, as he bent be- 
neath the low doorway, again pressed her hand, 
and once more bestowed upon it a glowing kiss. 

At daybreak next morning, the bugles of the 
cavalry awoke the loud echoes of woods and moun- 
tains; and when the sun came forth to renew the 
gladdening splendor with which his beams had 
beautified the preceding evening, the effect was 
lost upon those who remained in old Loudoun. 
The flower of her youth were far away upon the 
war-path. 


CHAPTER III. 


He moves his lips 
As with a curse--then paces up and down, 
Now fast, now slow, brooding and muttering on ; 
Gloomy alike to him the past, the future. 


But hark, the nimble tread of numerous feet! 
Roger’s Italy. 


Three years passed, during which period the 








Virginia cavalry had often proved their valor in 
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the field. Lee had attracted the especial notice of 
the commander-in-chief, who had honorably dis- 
tinguished his company by appointing it his 
body guard at Germantown. In the meantime, 
Champe had not been equalled in courage or ac- 
tivity by any of the brave men among whom he 
served ; none had been so remarkable for his strict 
observance of the discipline enforced by their 
youthful and heroic, yet inflexibly cool com- 
mander ; nor did any other so closely imitate his 
virtues. Yet John Champe remained in the) 
ranks. He was one of the siz who assisted in the | 
famous escape of Hamilton and Lee in '77: he | 
was one of the nine who, in’78, with Lee, defended | 











feelings and interests and the love he bore his 
country. J/e would be called upon utterly to 
sacrifice the one to the other; and the sequel will 
show whether he shrunk, in that dark hour of 
bitter trial, from the most powerful efforts that 
can be required of a noble nature and a mighty 
spirit. 

The penetration of Washington is clearly ob- 
servable in his early discovery of Lee’s abilities ; 
for it cannot be doubted that he truly estimated 
his character and talents, long before that young 
officer had an opportunity ef fully displaying them 
in the field. His magnanimity is as conspicuous 
in the act of detaching so useful a corps as Lee’s 


themselves in their quarters against two hundred | to the assistance of Greene, after the latter took 
of the enemy, who bad laid a deep plot to capture | command of the southern army—thereby depri- 
his commander, until the assailants were obliged | ving himself of such peculiarly valuable aid, when 


to retreat; and he had played a conspicuous part 


he could so illy spare it. And, to Lee’s credit, it 


in that brilliant exploit, the attack upon Paules| may be mentioned, that he was equally appreci- 


Hook, which gained for his officer an expression | 


of high esteem, and a medal from congress. And 
still Champe enjoyed no commission. Lee him- 
sel{—active, intelligent and courageous as he was— 
had advanced but one grade; and true to his pro- 
mise to a man whose character his own talent had 
enabled him long before to penetrate, and whose 
glowing and pure patriotism he duly appreciated, 
he instantly gave Champe the first office in his 
power to give—that of sergeant-major of the 
cavalry of the separate ‘‘ Legion,” now under 
his command. But the commission—the epaulets 
which were to gain for him the hand of Emma 
Brookville—seemed as distant, if not more so, 
than ever. 

Had Champe been in any other corps, his pro- 
motion would probably have bee: rapid: but a 
narration of the exploits of that deservedly famous 
Legion—which if separate from contemporar y his- 
tory—might seem a tale of the deeds of some fan- 
cied band of noble spirits, in which every man 
is supposed a hero of no common stamp. The 
task before our hero, therefore, was difficult in 
the extreme. Each one of his companions was 
fired with a noble ambition and a lofty enthu- 
siasm, that looked eagerly forward for the rewards 
that warriors love: each keenly watched an op- 
portunity to make the world ring with some 
daring exploit of his own. 

Nevertheless, melancholy as was Champe’s 
temperament, he never yielded to despair: he felt 
that there were two parties demanding his services. 
On the one hand, himself, his aged parents, and 


the fair being whom he loved better than life ; and, | 


on the other, his country and its dearest rights and 
interests. His Virginian patriotism sternly bade 
him consider the former infinitely inferior tu the 
latter claim. He did so; and there were others, 
in those soul-trying days, who did the same. But 
this was not all that would be required of him. 
Destiny had drawn a bold line between his private 





ated—equally a favorite—and a confidant of both 
these great commanders. In regard to the “ im- 
portance of his services,” Greene remarks justly 
in one of his letters, that a “ detail’’ of them ‘‘ is 
his best panegyric.”’ 

The high personal courage of the young com- 
mander of the Virginia Legion—his skill, his en- 
terprise, his ingenuity, his determination, his pre- 
cocious sagacity, the excessive care he took of his 
men, gained for him at once the admiration, the 
esteem, and the love of those under his command ; 
while the strict discipline he enforced, the self- 
respect he inculcated, and the esprit du corps with 
which he inspired them—added to the high condi- 
tion in which he managed, in despite of all diffi- 
culties, to keep his horses—the best upon the revo- 
lutionary stage in either army—could not fail to 
render the force under him, in proportion to its 
numbers, one of the most effective in the world: 
so that we scarcely know whether most to admire 
the ardor with which they charged, the power 
with which they stiuck, or the obstinacy with 
which they yie).’ed every inch of ground in a re- 
treat. At one time we find them advancing with 
unparalleled rapidity, every trooper carrying a 
light-infantry-man behind him on his powerful 
steed, and at another, the cavalry, dismounted, 
stubbornly maintaining an important position on 
the wing of a contending army, which ten times 
their number of militia have deserted. The steady, 
unmurmuring perseverance with which they did 
their duty, while for months unpaid ; the fortitude 
with which they bore reverses; their inflexible 
determination to retrieve their losses; their cool- 
ness in refraining from excess when the tide of bat- 
tle turned in their favor; the calm defiance with 
which they encountered the grim stare of famine ; 
the ceaseless activity with which they watched their 
powerful enemy, and the avidity with which they 
took adyantage of his most trifling act of inadver- 
tence, or grasped the merest chance of mitigating 
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the sufferings of their country ; and the daring— 
the seemingly miraculous success which the un- 
shaken confidence each man felt in his compan- 
ion’s support in the hour of trial, that enabled 
them to improve a critical moment, and pluck the 
means of existence, as it were, from the very teeth 
of despair itself; the reluctance with which they 
left a single disabled companion on the battle field ; 
the indignation with which they looked upon an 
infringement of. the rules of honorable warfare ; 
even the deep feeling evinced by the whole corps, 
and particularly Lee himself, upon the murder of 
his little bugler—a child unable to bear a sabre— 
by the blood-thirsty myrmidon of the sanguinary 
‘Tarleton—and the deep, terrible vengeance that a 
mere accident prevented them from taking upon 
those wretches,—sternly teaching them, the first 
time they came in contact, that a new and efli- 
cient check was opposed to their murderous ca- 
reer in the south; all, entitled Lee’s Legion to the 
enduring admiration and gratitude of their country. 

In such a corps, it could not be less than an 
honor to serve even as a private; and such our 
hero thought it: but the very circumstances we 
have enumerated in its praise, were but bars to 
the gratification of his now feverish desire of pro- 
motion. Nevertheless, he steadily pursued his 
duty. 

In the latter part of September, 1780, the 
American army lay at Tappan, and the Legion— 


ever foremost in the advance, and hindmost in the | 
. . | 
retreat—occupied, as usual, the post of danger | 


and of honor, being, in the short season of inac- 
tivity of which we write, encamped some distance 
in front of the main body, in the direction of New 
York. It was a warm moonlight evening, and 
groups of dragoons off duty might be descried in 
various parts of a barren common near the old 
church of Paaramus, New Jersey ; all probably, 
conversing on the same subject ; for at this period 
one engrossing thought seemed to occupy the 
minds of the whole army. It is, however, only 
to one of the many clusters of men we have no- 
ticed that we shall introduce the reader. A little 
apart from these stood a tall, well-formed young 
man, his arms folded on his breast, apparently in 
deep thought, and only occasionally participating 
in the conversation of the others. 

“J will bet a month’s pay,” cried one, “that 
our major’s visit to head-quarters to-day, has some- 
thing to do with this aflair. Nothing is more 
likely than that Washington has sent for him to 
consult him about the British adjutant-general.”’ 

‘* Has he not his general officers to consult?” 
asked another. ‘“‘ What need is there of calling 
upon the young major for his advice? There is 
Steuben and La Fayette, besides all our Yankee 


generals—what other or better advice would he} 


have than their's?” 
“True,” returned the first speaker ; ‘but Pim 


mistaken if the commander-in-chief let¢ Arnold 
rest easy where he is, without doing his best to 
give him some trouble; and what confirms my 
opinion is, that he no sooner sets his foot in camp, 
/upon his return from West Point, than he at once 
despatches one of his aids for our major.” 

* But why pitch upon Lee, when surrounded 

| by so many Officers of higher rank and greater 
“experience?” persisted the other. “If the traitor 
|held some of the enemy’s exposed posts, and he 
wished him cut off and brought back to his friends, 
I should be very willing to suppose that the com- 
| mander-in-chief had sent for the major, for the 
| purpose of giving him orders for the Legion to do 
the business. But there is no such good luck for 
us. The d——d traitor is safe enough in the 
heart of the city.” 
“ Aye,” cried a third dragoon, “‘ and living like 
a fighting-cock on his £10,000. I wish I had 
some of his money. He was no fool either—was 
he, Tom? I tell you what—Johnny Bull had to 
pay him pretty well for desertion. He’s a briga- 
dier too, think of that. They say though, that 
considering the fashion he explains the case, things 
don’t look so bad as folks generally think.” 

“What is that, Buxton?’ quickly asked the 
person whom we have mentioned as standing apart 
from the others. ‘‘ What did you say’ Be good 
enough to repeat the words,” 

The addressed, a gay, thoughtless youth of six- 
teen, colored at this request from his reserved com- 
panion. After hesitating a moment, he said— 

“* Why, sergeant, we were merely joking a lit- 
tle. IT hope you don’t think that any harm.” 

“If I misunderstood you not,” replied the ser- 
| geant sternly, “‘ you were apologizing for Arnold; 
and wished for a little of his ill-gotten wealth. 
| You appear to think, also, that desertion may be 
/explained away! J have read Arnold’s letter to 
‘his injured countrymen, and whatever you may 
| think of it, I consider it one of the deepest insults 
that an insolent scroundrel ever offered to an out- 
raged people. I can tell you one thing, my young 
friend—when a man has sold himself to the devil, 
his master will be ready enough to furnish him 
with arguments wherewith to gloss over his sin.”’ 

‘* But you are always so serious, sergeant,”’ re- 
turned the youth, whose feelings appeared to be 
touched. ‘“ You know I did not mean what I said.” 

*« | think so,” replied the other—‘ but since the 
desertion of Arnold, I scarcely pretend to know the 
heart of any man. But you are young, Buxton, 
and I will give you a piece of advice. Never at- 
tempt to defend a high crime even in jest. Some 
there are who will laugh, but remember it. Some 
will justly appreciate your views, and judge you 
by the general tenor of your conduct; but those 
are few. Others will suspect that you are half in 
| earnest ; or that your joke is the shadow of your 
| real opinion. Another set will judge you accord- 
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ing to your words, and not by your thoughts. All 
may, after a time, forget the circumstance ; —those 
whose opinions are most favorable to you, the soon- 
est. But mark this—if anything should occur to 
bring the least suspicion upon your conduct,—all 
will remember, against you, the loose sentiments 
expressed in your careless joke.”’ 

“« That’s as true a thing as was ever said,”’ cried 
the eldest man in the group—a rough old rem- 
nant of the French war. ‘‘Sargeant, you’re 
a younger man than [, but Pll knock under to you 
on the score of understandin’ human natur to the 
life.” 

The boy was silent, and his eyes were cast upon 
the ground. The other dragoons did not speak. 

Perceiving the impression he had made, and 
touched by it, the sergeant, after a short pause, 
gently took the hand of the youth, and led him a 
little apart into the moonlight. ‘Then presenting 
him the hilt of his sabre, he said—‘‘ Draw the 
blade, boy, and tell me if vou admire the motto 
engraved upon it.” 

The wondering youth did as requested, and the 
words, “ A SoLpIeR’S HONOR SHOULD BE 
ABOVE suspicion,” met his view. The inte- 
rested troopers drew silently around them, and the 
sabre of the sergeant passed from one to the other. 
Each looked at it in turn, but not a word was spo- 
ken, and the last of the group who read the motto 
upon it, returned it, without comment, to its 
owner. 

** Comrades,”’ said he solemnly, and pointing 
with the naked, glistening blade, to the splendidly 
clear firmament above them—‘ This motto is not 
of my own coinage. Look upon yon Heavens! 
High above them sits one whose last words to an 
only son these were. I have merely caused them 
to be indelibly written here. He wasan older sol- 
dier than any of us—let us remember them for- 
ever.” 

“We will,’ sternly muttered several deep 
voices. 

The sergeant perceived that he had strongly en- 
listed the feelings of his auditors, and thought this 
a proper time to oppose at least one antidote to 
the widespread poison of Arnold’s example. 

“My boys,” he said, “who is there among us that 
would exchange this motto for that of the dastardly 
traitor?” 

“If Arnold had owned that sword,” said the 
young Buxton, finding that none of his compan- 
ions answered, though they involuntarily drew 
closer around the sergeant, “it might have saved 
him.” 

‘‘ No,” replied the trooper who had spoken se- 
cond in the preceding dialogue—* No— 7'reason 
is carved upon bis heart, andthe best use to which 
the sergeant’s sabre could be put, would be to write 
Justice on bis brain. It is my belief that if his 
dying father had repeated those very words to him, 
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he would have forgotten them when he heard of 
the ten thousand pounds.” 

The sergeant felt that the speaker was too 
harsh,—perhaps unjust,—in his estimate. He 
knew the impression which the last words of an 
aged and honest father had made upon himself, and 
would not believe that even the dissipated Arnold 
could have forgotten so solemn a scene. But a 
stern policy forbade him to curb even injustice to- 
ward Arnold’s character at that critical juncture. 
“How many,” he asked, ‘have deserted du- 
ring the whole war from the troopers who com- 
pose this Legion?” 

Thank God!” answered the man who had 
last spoken, ‘‘ only one*—the poor base minded, 
pitiful wretch.” 

** When will there be another ?’’ asked the ser- 
geaut. 

“* Never—never—never !” rung from mouth to 

mouth. 
“ And this,” said John Champe, holding his sa- 
bre high above his head in the glancing moon- 
beams, “‘ this shall henceforth be your motto, my 
friends, as it is mine!” 

The excited troopers gave a cheer that brought 
a dozen more of their comrades to the spot. 

** Buxton,”’ said Champe, ‘‘ you will find a pair 
of small colors at my quarters: bring them here, 
will you?” 

The boy answered by flying to comply with the 
request. He quickly returned. 

They were unrolled by the sergeant-major, and 
revealed the same words— A SoLDIER’S HONOR 
SHOULD BE ABOVE SUSPICION’’—worked in 
letters of gold upon blue silk. 

“«' They are a present from one of the fairest of 
the daughters of Old Virginia to the Legion ca- 
valry,” said Champe proudly. ‘‘ Comrades—the 
bestower of the present knows you will never de- 
sert them.” 

Three cheers were given for the fair donor, and 
the pleased agent of her bounty walked away with 
a swelling heart. 

Staves were prepared and the colors instantly 
mounted—when suddenly a full, clear voice, from 
a person who hadapproached the spot unperceived, 
pronounced the words of the motto upon them. 

Every cap was immediately raised, and Lee 
himself in full dress, just as he had dismounted 
from his horse, advanced into the centre of the 
group as he said—‘‘ Bravo! my hoys—a motto 
worthy of old Virginia and of the Legion—whence 
comes this appropriate gift to the corps” 

“ From the sergeant-major,” answered two or 
three ready voices. 

The cheek of Lee flushed with a crimson glow, 
and anon turned pale. Unexpectedly to every 
man about him, he refrained from bestowing a 
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heartfelt compliment on his warrant oflicer ; but, 
as though with difficulty, summoning calmness, 
he quietly asked,—“* where is the sergeant-major:”’ 

Being answered, and declining the offer of several 
of the men to go in search of Champe, he himself 
walked briskly in the direction his favorite had 
taken. 

‘** There!” cried one of the men, as soon as his 
major was out of hearing—‘‘ now you can rub up 
your sabres, my dear fellows; for if we don’t have 
a brush to-night, say I know nothing. Lee’s head 
is full of something, and in ten minutes Champe 
will be here with orders for the cavalry to arm and 
mount.” 

He was mistaken. Champe did not return in 
more than two hours, and then without any orders 
from his commander. But the ordinary reserve 
of his manner was increased—nay, a deep gloom 
had settled upon the dark lineaments of his sad and 
thoughtful countenance. He passed his comrades 
without exchanging a word with one of them. 

The young Buxton, heretofore a warm friend 
of the sergeant-major, and now full of gratitude 
to him for the kindness he had exhibited, when he 
found that his remarks had wounded his feelings, 
silently followed him to his quarters—and as the 
unconscious Champe darted beneath the canvass 
of his tent, he was arrested by the warm grasp of 
the youth, who seized his hand and held him back. 

The sergeant paused an instant, and then rough- 
ly repulsed the ardor of the youth by jerking his 
hand from him. ‘*‘ Away boy, away,” he said. 
“Tf I have deserved your friendship, I am glad of 
it. But come nonearer tome. Crush your affec- 
tion for me, and forget me, I advise you fer your 
own interest ; for | am the sport—the fool of for- 
tune. ‘T'o bed boy, to bed. It grows late, and 
you may have hard riding to-morrow. Ha! what 
is this? a letter? whence comes this?” 

** My brother has just returned from Virginia,” 
replied the youth “ and brought it with him. I 
have waited an hour to meet you on your return 
to quarters.” 

‘Thank you, George, thank you. I will re- 
member your kindness, depend upon it. And 
now, good night. Remember the motto, and may 
God enable you, at least, to adhere to it.”’ 

He entered the tent, and Buxton moved slowly 
away, pondering upon the strange alteration in his 
usually calm manner. Meanwhile, Champe struck 
a light and read the letter. His iron frame trem- 
bled while he did so. 

The epistle was from Emma Brookville, evi- 
dently written in haste, and informed him that her 
father was very ill. But this was notall; the Col- 
onel did not expect to live many weeks, and had 
expressly declared that he could not die in peace, 
unless he could leave her under the care of a pro- 
tector: in other words, unless she consented to 
marry Birdsall. ‘The latter persisted in his atten - 

















tions, and continually repeated a prediction he had 
seen fit to make, that Champe would disgrace 
himself and the corps to which he belonged. ‘ But 
this can never, never happen,” said Emma; and 
it was almost the only cheerful sentence in her 
melancholy communication. 

Again and again did Champe recur to the mean 
and unfounded insinuation of his narrow-minded 
rival, and the comment of the writer. ‘I have 
promised him,’ she continued, “‘ that when you do 
disgrace either yourself or the Legion, I will be 
his! Was I not safe in doing so, John! know 
I was.” 

** But I know it not,” said Champe bitterly. 
**T know only, Emma, that thou art an angel, and 
that I have sinned in allowing thee to link thy des- 
tiny with mine.” 

An expression of deep despondency settled upon 
his dark features, and throwing himself upona seat, 
he for some moments covered his face with his 
hands. It might have been that the agony of that 
moment wrung tears even from him: but if so, 
they were quickly suppressed ; for starting sudden- 
ly up, his lips curled derisively, as he said— 

** [| am todisgrace the Legion, am 1? Birdsall! 
thou poor, contemptible wretch! if thou wert 
worth the enmity of a man,I would ‘But hold! 
‘Out of the mouths of fools sometimes cometh 
wisdom,’ and, it may be,—out of that of this liar 
in intention, truth!—Emma! would to God that 
thy fate were not interwoven with mine. And 
nothing but the purest affection for thee could 
make me utter the wish.” 

A deep sound, like the roar of distant artillery, 
interrupted the current of his unpleasant thoughts ; 
and, thrusting the letter quickly into his pocket, 
he left the tent. A sharp flash of light met him at 
its threshold. He had been mistaken in supposing 
that the sound he had heard proceeded from artil- 
lery. ‘Thescene without had changed :—the moon 
was concealed by clouds, and the rising wind was 
driving before it one of those heavy thunder show- 
ers not unfrequent at that season of the year. So 
sudden had been the alteration in the appearance 
of things without, that he could scarcely realize 
what he saw. 

For some time the Virginian remained gazing 
upon the advancing clouds, black as storm and 
night could make them, save when suddenly and 
fiercely illuminated by the forked lightning. Now, 
he vainly endeavored to pierce the fast deepening 
gloom that was enveloping every surrounding ob- 
ject; and again he started, as the white steeple of 
the old church before him was suddenly defined to 
his view by a brightness more powerful and un- 
bearable than that of the mid-day sun. Wild as 
was this scene, Champe derived from it a strange 
and indescribable sort of pleasure: nor did he 
cease to gaze upon it until torrents of rain advised 
him to seek shelter beneath his tent. 
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Then he threw himself, in his clothes, upon the 
bed—not to sleep, but to think—for his strong and 
usually unexcitable mind was indeed powerfully 
agitated. 

A single hour from this period brought mid- 
night; but in that short interval strange were the 
events that transpired. The shower had passed 
away with the same rapidity with which it came, 
having purified and cooled the sultry air that had 
prevailed throughout the preceding day. The 
moon shone again as brightly as in the first of the 
evening, revealing even with greater distinctness 
the white spire of the church, the sombre masonry 
and the dark brown tombstones beneath and around 
it, the level plains marked with their neat farm- 
houses, their distant boundaries of v;oods and moun- 
tains, and the spotless canvass that sheltered the 
sleeping warriors of the Virginian Legion. But 
it is not of the change in the face of nature we 
would speak. 

Suddenly the deep silence of the scene was 
broken. A horseman emerged from the imbedded 
road that winds among the sand hills at the base 
of the church, and galloped furiously across the 
plain, into the very centre of the camp: and ere 
the hour of which we have spoken, was com- 
pleted, loud rang the bugles of the Legion, and 
every trooper was up! Nor was this all—horror 
had blanched every cheek, and dismay could be 
read in every countenance. Men looked upon 
each other not as companions in arms are wont, 
but with a cloud upon their brow. Despair was in 
their hearts. 

Was an enemy upon them ?—No—that could not 
have caused men inured to battle such uneasiness. 
Their pride as soldiers, their feelings as high- 
souled men, were deeply lacerated—tears were 
wrung from the eyes of some, rugged veterans as 
they were; and the deep and stern curse upon 
him who had caused their sorrow, was muttered 
by others. Some there were, too, who could not 
curse; for they could yet not realize even that 
which they knew to be a fact. 

One small party were already in the saddle, 
anxiously waiting for their officer to lead them 
from the camp. <A cornet, in company with the 
officer of the day, soon appeared galloping toward 

them, from the quarters of Lee; and, riding in 
front, paused, ere he gave the order to march, long 
enough to read to his men the following written 
order from the commander of the Legion : 


“ Pursue, so far as you can with safety, sergeant 
Champe, who is suspected of deserting to the enemy, 
and has taken ihe road leading to Paules Hook. 
Bring him alive, that he may suffer in presence 
of the army; but kill him if he resists, or es- 
capes after being taken. 


(Signed) Heneay Ler, Jr. 
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Bugles sounded, sabres flashed in the moonlight, 
spurs were driven fiercely into the flanks of the 
high mettled horses, and the angry pursuers of 
“The Deserter,” rushed like the wind from the 
disgraced camp. 


VISIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Sweet dreams of childhood, whither have ye flown? 
Gay, glittering phantasies, that erst before 

My youthful vision danced, O list the moan 

Of crushed—expiring hope! Will ye no more 
Revisit this dark breast, and as of yore 

The cheerful light of life’s bright morning shed 
Around my sprite’s dull prison-walls ; and o’er 
The paths in which with listless step I tread ? 

Must I lament for aye those blest illusions fled ? 


Throned in the empyrean, the sun at morn 
Sublimely swayed the empire of the sky ; 

A peerless king! but ah, how soon we mourn 
His glory vanished! Realm and monarch lie 
Buried in clouds of deepest ebon dye; 

Follow the swollen torrent’s chafing tide, 

Till, merged in mightier waters, thy pained eye 
Returns from its vain quest: thus swift doth glide 
Down to eternity the stream of human pride. 


But though this life’s faint twilight ray must die, 
Death’s darkness shall be followed by a day, 
When the fair shapes—now dim to Memory’s eye, 
(Once dressed in Iris hues, like Ocean spray 

Lit by the orient sun’s first virgin ray ;) 

Shall take a palpable abiding form, 

And in our charmed presence ever stay— 

The soul’s pure, spiritual Houris—while no storm 
Shall vex that blissful clime with note of rude alarm. 
H. 





NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Miscellaneous—from 1798 to 1830—Drawn from 
the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire ; and translated in 
Paris, from the French for the Messenger. 


CARDINAL FESCH. 


We are indebted to Cardinal Fesch, the uncle of the 
Emperor, for the re-importation of the Jesuits into 
France. The Cardinal was at the bottom a very ex- 
cellent man, but of a narrow mind, and always yielding 
to the influence of some intriguing priests who sur- 
rounded him, and particularly to the Abbé Rauzan. 
The uncle of the Emperor accorded the warmest pro- 
tection to all the colleges established by the Jesuits in 
France. 

The Cardinal lived in a very retired way at Paris, in 
his handsome hotel, in the rue du Mont Blanc ; he saw 
and knew but few persons. Three or four times only, 
in the course of the year, he thought it his duty to give 
a public dinner. When he had to send out his invita- 
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almost by hazard, from the senate, the corps-legislatif, 
the council of state, the magistracy, and the higher 
clergy. 

Forty persons had been invited for one of these din- 
ners, and thirty-nine had already assembled in the 
salons of the Cardinal. It was half after seven, and 
they had not yet seated themselves at table. The Car- 
dinal appeared uneasy, and hunger Jengthened every 
one’s countenance. 

“Do you wait for any one, my lord ?” inquired one 
of the guests. 

“Yes, I am expecting a senator.” 

A half hour slipped by ; the same guest returned to 
the Cardinal. 

“ Perhaps, my lord, the senator is ill ?” 

“Oh no, he would have informed me, if it was so.” 

Another half hour passed. 

“ But who, my lord, is this senator?” 

“It is Count de Laville Leroux.” 

‘But, my lord, he has been dead a twelve-month !” 

“Oh! then let us sit down.” 


DOCTOR CORVISART. 


Doctor Corvisart was a learned physician, and a man 
of intelligence. The Emperor placed the most absolute 
confidence in him as a professional man, and treated 


with the greatest affection one in whom he had dis- 
covered the most precious qualities of the heart and 
intellect. The Emperor had been extremely liberal to 
Corvisart, who, however, had never asked anything 
from him. In acting in this way, Napoleon was only 


just; a physician to a sovereign, and above all to Na- 
poleon, who travelled nine months in the year, could 
have no patients; and Corvisart, by his learning and 
abilities would, if he had been able to practice his pro- 
fession, have obtained one of the finest clientelles in 
Paris, and have amassed an immense fortune. 
Corvisart had not approved, as a question medically 
considered, the second marriage of the Emperor. Na- 
poleon had a constitution that might last a great while, 
but he had established a manner of living perfectly in 
accordance with his necessary occupations. His mar- 
riage with a young woman must change these habits ; 





* 
THE IMPERIAL PRESENTS. 


The household of the Emperor was conducted with 
the most perfect order. To use the expression of one 
of the officers of his kitchen, the moment that a fowl 
was placed upon the Emperor’s table, its appearance 
/was noted; and if it was taken off untouched, it was 
brought back even to the third and fourth meal. This 
picture is a little exaggerated, but it will at least give 
an idea of the perfect regularity introduced into this 
part of the service of the imperial residence. It was 
not avarice or niggardliness on the part of the Empe- 
‘ror, but the love of order, and the hatred of all those 
little thefts which are generally passed over but too 
lightly. 

The Emperor gave a great deal in presents. His 
gifis were always well timed, and bestowed with a re- 
markable grace. What he gave was always a recom- 
pense well merited by faithful and long services. The 
Emperor loved and highly esteemed Count Mollien, 
minister of the treasury. M. Mollien had come on the 
first of January, to present his compliments. The 
Emperor had gotten up in fine spirits, and received the 
Count with particular kindness. 

“M, Mollien,” said he, “‘ is Madam Mollien fond of 
chocolate ?” 

“ Yes, sire, she uses it sometimes.” 

“T have received some of very fine quality, and I 
wish to send her a part asa new-year’s present; you 
will carry it, and will say to her, that I desire she will 
try it to-day, and that she must prepare it herself. 
Here are some rolls; you must tell her to be careful of 
it, as it is very rare; and when she has tasted it she 
must inform me what she thinks of its quality.” 

M. Mollien returned home, gave his wife the present, 
and told her of the rather amusing recommendation of 
the Emperor. Madam Mollien hastened to comply, 
and opened the rolls of chocolate. Under the envelope 
she found a large sum in bank notes! 





The Emperor liked to have all who were connected 
with him near at hand, and always disliked extremely 
ever to be made to wait. After working some length 
of time with M. Real, he said to him: 

“ Real, have you acountry seat ?” 

“Yes, sire, I have quite a handsome one five leagues 


in consequence, it would be necessary at the same time | from Paris.” 


to change his occupations, and that was what he could 
not hope to be able todo. What Corvisart had fore- 


“That is too far off; I may often want you, and [ 
will not go to look for you five leagues off ; you must 


seen came to pass. The health of Napoleon, before so | buy another.” 


robust, altered a little while after his marriage—his di- 
gestion became difficult, and perhaps the disease from 
which he died dated from this period. I saw Casimir 
Périer commence in 1823 to suffer from the disease 
under which he expired in 1832. Until 1810 the Em- 
peror bore the fatigues of war without the least incon- 
venience. During the campaigns in which he was en- 
gaged from 1810 to 1814, he was almost always unwell 
and suffering. During the battle of Moscowa, he suf- 
fered from a sort of feverish affection, which he endea- 
vored to overcome by drinking every moment small 
doses of a light punch. Who knows if it be not to the 
depression, and discouragement caused by this fever, 
that we must attribute the little advantage which he 
drew from this great but bloody victory ? 





“T cannot sire, without selling mine; and one cannot 
sell a piece of property in a day.” 

“T do not tell you to sell that, but to buy another. 
| We must reconcile everything. I understand that after 
laboring, you require to repose yourself, and to breathe 
fresh air. ‘You must inhale it a league from Paris. If 
I want you, I must be able to bring you to me in half 
an hour. So buy another country seat.” 

“But, sire, to buy one money is necessary.” 

“ Haven’t you a salary large enough ?” 

“I do not economize it. I live so as to do honor to 
the bounty of your majesty.” 

“ Arrange it as you will, but buy another country 
seat.” 


The next morning M. Real returned to the Tuileries. 
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“ Well! have you found any country seat that you 
can purchase ?” 

“There are enough to be sold; the purchasers are 
wanting.” 

“Examine well! Examine well !” 

“T should search in vain—I fear I should not find any 
to be had for nothing.” 

“ Who knows ?” 

That evening M. Real received a present of five hun- 
dred thousand francs for the purchase. It wasin this way 
that he became the owner of the handsome mansion of 
Boulogne, now in possession of Baron Rothschild. 

Marshal Moncey is one of those rigorously honest 
men, who admit tampering with their delicacy ; and 
consequently he was poor, at least as poor as a marshal 
could be under the empire. His whole fortune con- 
sisted in the salary attached to his rank. On one occa- 
sion he received, at a very early hour, the visit of a 
general officer, an aide-de-camp of the Emperor, who 
came to propose a hunting excursion to him; he ac- 
cepted it. Ina short time they arrived at a beautiful 
chateau. After a few hours spent in the chase, they 
returned to it; a breakfast was served with much 
luxury. They went through the apartments cf the 
chateau, and found them arranged with taste and mag- 
nificence ; everything had been provided, nothing was 
wanting. At the moment of leaving, the aide-de-camp 





given you a mere rag of paper. My word is equiva. 


lent to writing; I will pay it.” 

On the occasion of one of Talmer’s visits, the Empe- 
ror showed the celebrated tragedian a very handsome 
cameo, which he had received from Rome; it was the 
head of a Roman Emperor, of exquisite workmanship.” 
** How do you find it ?”’ he said. 

“Very handsome.” 

* Do you see nothing peculiar about it?” 

“On examining it attentively, I find a great resem- 
blance in this head, to your majesty’s.” 

“Ah! I am delighted that you have perceived the 
resemblance. This cameo, as a jewel, would have been 
a trifle such as I would not have offered you. As a 
likeness, it is a souvenir that will please, I am certain.” 


ONE OF THE LONGEST SESSIONS OF THE 
COUNCIL OF STATE, 


The Emperor, to prevent his suffering from any in- 
fraction of his regular habits, found means to have no 
fixed ones. He had no regular hour for his meals, nor 
for retiring to bed, nor for rising. He slept but lite. 
If he awoke in the night, he got up, had his secretary 
called, and worked. But nature never suffers itself to 
be cheated of its rights, and the next morning, yielding 





of the Emperor approached the duke of Conégliano. 

** Marshal,” said he, “ if you find everything comfor- 
table here, why will you not remain ?” 

“] cannot establish myself as a boarder with you.” 

“How my boarder! You are not at my house.” 

“Then at whose house am 1?” 

** At your own.” 

“You are too kind ; but I cannot abuse your friend- 
ship so far as you would have me.” 

“T have the honor to repeat, Marshal, that you are 
in your own house. This chateau and grounds are 
presented to you by the Emperor, who has charged me 
to instal you.” 

One day Corvisart entered, a good deal excited, into 
the cabinet of the Emperor, 

“What is the matter, Corvisart ?” 

“Sir, I have just witnessed a sight that has deeply 
afflicted me.” 

“What is it?” 


“The poor Count Laville Leroux has just been struck 


to fatigue, he would fall asleep wherever he might be. 
It happened very often that he dropt asleep in the midst 
of a discussion in the Council of State, and on these 
occasions, the members of the Council quietly retired. 
On one occasion, at the termination of a sitting which 
had already lasted through two hours, the Emperor was 
found asleep in his arm chair. The Councillors, ac- 
cording to their customs, slipped noiselessly off. Na- 
poleon slept profoundly for five hours. When he re- 
turned to his apartments, he found the Empress Jose- 
phine astonished at so long an absence. She inquired 
what important matter had been discussed—what in fine 
had passed, that the Council had been retained in ses- 
sion for seven hours? 

The Emperor not yet fully awake, could give no very 
satisfactory reply. 


TWO MAD MEN. 


I travelled in 1813 through the south of France. 


down by apoplexy, at the foot of the stairway of the | Something put it into my head to visit a prison. It 


Tuileries. 1 have in vain bestowed on him every ima- 
ginable attention. He was dead when I arrived.” 


“I am very sorry; he was a brave man; he will be 


a loss to the senate. Hold, Corvisart, you will be one 
of his heirs. I loaned him a hundred thousand francs ; 
I have there his receipt, I will give it to you.” 
Corvisart soon learned that M. Laville Leroux had 
died insolvent ; he returned to the Tuileries. 
“Sire, your majesty has forgotten an essential mat- 
ter.” 
“What is it ?” 
“In giving me the receipt of a hundred thousand 
francs of M. Laville Leroux, your majesty forgot to en- 
dorse it.” 


contained, besides the ordinary prisoners, some who 
were deranged. 

One of them whose madness was extremely inoffen- 
sive, enjoyed a sort of liberty in the interior of the pri- 
son. He had become accustomed to this sort of exis- 
tence, and never dreampt that it was possible to live in 
any other way. On my entry into the court yard, he 
came up to me, and saluted me with much politeness, 

“ Good day sir,” he said. ‘ How do you do?” 

“Very well, how are you?” 

“You see my head ?” 

** And what of that?” 

“Ah! you don’t know my history. My head, like 
many others, was cut off ;—the execution was scarcely 





“Ah! I understand ; it is well; I could not have 


finished, when the officer was informed that I had been 
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guillotined by mistake. Immediately he took upa head 
from the great panier, which, unfortunately, was not 
mine, and he placed it on my neck. It is well attached, 
as you see.” 

And the unfortunate man threw himself about, to con- 
vince me that his head was solidly fastened to his shoul- 
ders. 

“It holds well, sir—it looks perfectly natural; but 
nevertheless there is something wrong.” 

**Ffow unfortunate that they were mistaken in the 
head !” 

And he went off, weeping, to tell his story to the 
first visitor he should meet. 

[ inquired into his history. He had been condemned 
to death, and his pardon had arrived at the moment of 
cutting off the hair. He had felt the coldness of the 
scissors. 

That case of madness was explained; but who will 
account for this? ‘The same prison contained another 
mad man, who had been a sea captain. He passed his 
life in culling, seasoning, and eating salad. He com- 
menced as soon as he was awake, and only ended when 
sleep closed his eyes. He never eat anything but this 
salad, culled and seasoned by himself, spoke to no one, 
and never answered any question, being always too 
much hurried to finish a labor which was incessantly 
renewed. The family of this poor man had placed an 
old servant with him, whose only occupation consisted 
in bringing him salad, and sweeping away the refuse 
parts. 


ATTEMPTS AGAINST NAPOLEON’S LIFE, 


I have collected in this place all the attempts, which, 
from 1798 to 1815, were made against the life of Napo- 
leon, because the same cause must be assigned as hav- 
ing led to themall. The same moving principle ani- 
mated all the conspirators—political fanuticism. The 
absence of all religious or superstitious feeling in all these 
cases is remarkable. 

Italy, Spain, and Portugal were invaded one after 
another. The Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese princes, 
were expelled from their kingdoms by means the best 
calculated to excite revenge, and yet in all these coun- 
tries monkish fanaticism found no Séide or Jacques 
Clément. 

Napoleon generally troubled himself but little about 
the possibility of an attempt against his life. The po- 
lice, which invariably informed him of every circum- 
stance that concerned his safety—which thought it even 
a duty to communicate to him all their own vague anx- 
ieties, found him always inattentive, listening at first 
unwillingly, and always appearing incredulous when 
they pressed the subject upon his attention ; and when- 
ever they furnished him positive proofs, he would say : 

“Well! you see it is your business. The police 
must take its own measures. I have no time to occupy 
myself with the matter.” 

“* No, it is not so easy as they think to take my life,” 
he observed to Marshal Davoust, who exhibited some 
alarm on the subject. ‘I have no fixed habits—no regu- 
lar hours. All my exercises are interrupted. I go out 
without being expected. As to the table, I have no 
preference for particular meats. I sometimes eat one 


thing, sometimes another, and as often from the dish 
farthest from me, as from that placed near my seat.” 

Napoleon had great power over his thoughts. After 
having maturely reflected, he was so completely mas- 
ter of them, as not only to control his‘ judgment, but 
even his impressions. He saw the impossibility of an- 
ticipating any secret attempt against his person. Fear 
would have seemed to him a weakness unworthy of his 
character ; and an attempt to guard himself everywhere 
mere folly. He was enabled to banish the idea entirely 
from his thoughts, and free himself forever from all 
anxiety. Acts manifestly directed against him, were 
unable to deprive him of this feeling of security, so en- 
tirely the creation of his reason. 

The first year of the consulate was but a series of 
machinations against the person of Bonaparte. Repub- 
licans were mingled with Jacobins in these attempts, 
and many were got up by the admirers of the revolu- 
tion, and by those who were attached to the Directory. 
Aréna wrote to Bonaparte the morning after his arrest : 

“ A conspiracy has existed for more than a year. All 
pai ties have been concerned in it ; every body has spo- 
ken of it in the streets and in the salons, and you alone 
have been ignorant of it, or have despised the warning 
that has been given you. Numbers hold themselves in 
readiness to profit by the movement, without exactly 
knowing who is to begin it.” 

This was the only justification of the ex-deputy 
Aréna, and he repeated it before his judges. 

“They conspire everywhere. They conspire in the 
streets, and in the salons. When all the world con- 
spires, can I alone be more guilty than all others ?” 

The street conspirators were the first that were tried 
and condemned at this period. They were Metge, 
Veyeer, and a chemist named Chevalier. The publicity 
given to their trial, probably suggested the idea of the 
infernal machine ; for it was also by an explosion, that 
they designed to rid themselves of Bonaparte. Besides 
fulminating powders, an exploding machine, ready pre- 
pared, was found at Chevalier’s house. It consisted of 
a keg of powder and old iron, to which a loaded mus- 
ket had been fixed, the muzzle being introduced into 
the keg, and sealed in that position. 

The conspiracy of Aréna, Démerville, Céracchi, 
Diana, and Topino Lebrun, was a true French conspi- 
racy. Every body was in the secret. 

Démerville, who had been formerly employed by the 
committee of public safety, was exasperated by the 
result of the 18th brumaire. Bonaparte was to him a 
new Cesar, and he searched everywhere for a Brutus. 
“Why do they hesitate to strike this new Cesar?” he 
would say; ‘‘there is no more occasion for masses of 
the people ; a few brave men will suffice to deliver the 
country.” ‘I am ready,” replied an officer on half-pay, 
“and I have some sure men.” 

“Very well! Bonaparte goes to the Opera to the first 
representation of the Horatii. We will not be wanting 
with our friends, and the tyrant shall perish !” 

Démerville notified Aréna and Céracchi, who, full of 
expectation themselves, informed Diana and Topino 
Librun, and all reckoned upon the rising to accomplish 
the rest. 

But, on one side, Démerville, alarmed at his own re- 
solution, opened his views to Barrére, who confided 





the secret to his friend General Lannes. The half-pay 
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officers spoke to Bourrienne, who, through the inter- 
ference of Fouché, furnished the officer with the sure men 
whom he had promised to Démerville. And in the 
evening, the conspirators are arrested at the opera by 
their accomplices, and that with so little disturbance or 
noise, that it was not perceived by the audience. 

These discreet conspirators were already three months 
in prison, and not yet tried. Bonaparte did not wish 
them to appear before the tribunals, and Fouché, who 
so perfectly understood the character of all those little 
conspiracies inseparable from the first moments of calm, 
succeeding a period of tumult, and who, almost every 
day smothered similar follies in which he saw as much 
delusion as malice, would have suffered this affair to 
fall through ; but the attempt of the 3d nivose occurred, 
and it was found necessary to make some examples. 

I have already spoken of the conspiracy of the Infer- 
nal Machine, and I will not recur to the subject. 

In 1801, a French emigrant, after many conferences 
with the Russian Ambassador, Count Markoff, made, 
in the space of seven months, three trips to St. Peters- 
burgh. These voyages were at the expense of the 
Russian cabinet. On his last visit to the Russian capi- 
tal, he was arrested ;—his papers were examined in his 
presence by the minister, Count Lapuchin ; and many 
pieces were set apart, and submitted to the Emperor, 
who sentenced this emissary to exile in Siberia. 

The French police exerted itself in vain to discover 
the secret of this enigma. The Emperor (Napoleon) 
had a good memory. He spoke of the affair to Alex- 
ander in his conferences at Tilsitt. On his return, he 
said to the Duke of Otranto, in recalling the individual 
to his notice— 

“The Emperor Alexander informed me that he sent 
this gentleman to Siberia, for having proposed to under- 
take my assassination.” 

Louis XV also said, “‘ this gentleman,” in speaking of 
Damiens. 

In 1808 a Pole, who called himself Count Pagowski, 
was arrested at Paris. A copy of a letter addressed 
from Hamburg to the Emperor of Russia, was found 
among his papers. He offered formally, and for cer- 
tain considerations, to assassinate Napoleon. In 1811, 
other evidence of his being a spy and a traitor was 
found against him; and he was tried and condemned by 
a military commission. 

In 1809, at the time of the conferences for peace with 
Austria, the negotiator of the Emperor Francis informed 
Napoleon, that very serious propositions for attempting 
his life had been made to the Austrian cabinet. Napo- 
leon saw in this communication only a piece of diplo- 
macy ; but it was not long before he had physical 
proofs of these hostile dispositions. Germany, in fact, 
furnished the two men by whom the life of Napoleon 
was the most seriously menaced. Fanatical exaspera- 
tion against him, only exhibited itself as a feeling of 
national independence in Germany. 

When the German sovereigns felt that it was im- 
possible to resist the French armies by ordinary 
means, they addressed themselves to their people, and 
as is always the case, when thrones are in danger, the 
monarchs spoke of liberty and equality. I subjoin one 
of the manifestos of this new crusade, 

“Saxons! Germans! From this moment your ge- 
nealogical tales will be valueless. The regeneration of 





Germany can alone produce new families of nobility. 
Among ourselves there are no other distinctions than 
those of talent, and the ardor with which the sacred 
cause may be defended. Liberty or death! Such is the 
cry of the soldiers of Frederic William.” 

These words exercised great influence over the Ger- 
mans. Napoleon became their enemy, not of their coun- 
try alone, but of their liberty. The rising generation, 
imbued by this patriotic hate by their parents and mas- 
ters, associated all their ideas of vengeance, of safety 
and glory, with the destruction of Napoleon. The 
schools, the shops, the cafés of Prussia, and other parts 
of Germany, breathed of nothing but murder. There 
even existed under the form of a shooting club (com- 
pagnie d’Arquebuse), meetings at which they practised 
for the purpose, avowed by the rules and circulars of 
the association, of shooting down with more certainty 
the enemy of Germany, 

During the last six years of the empire, the police 
were compelled to exercise the strictest surveillance over 
all persons, from eighteen to twenty-two, coming from 
the other side of the Rhine. Let the German sove- 
reigns not deceive themselves, in imagining the fermen- 
tation which they thus excited is vet extinguished. 
We have seen the youths Stapps and La Sahla. 
More recently the same feeling produced Loéning and 
Sand. Who can say what the future may have in re- 
serve ? 

Frédéric Stapps is the living representation of this 
political exaltation of the German youth of all classes. 
It was different with the baron de La Sahla. Napoleon 
had said, in a moment of anger, at Berlin, in 1808— 

**T will make this Prussian nobility beg its bread.” 

These words, Jike a poisoned arrow, fixed themselves 
in the heart of a youth of thirteen, whose relations were 
distinguished personages in Prussia and Saxony.— 
Stapps, on the contrary, the son of a Lutheran minister 
at Naumbourg, in Saxony, was an apprentice to a nan- 
kin manufacturer at Erfurt, when he conceived his 
project. His physiognomy, his gestures, his style of 
speaking, his confessions, all proved that with him po- 
litical fanaticism was mingled with religion. 

“If I had known that,” he said, when some acts of 
the Emperor had been related to him, “ I would not have 
taken an irrevocable engagement with God.” He had 
not communicated his plan to any one before setting off 
for its execution. It was only after his departure that 
a letter was found ending with these words:—“ I will 
be found among the victors, or dead upon the field of 
battle.” 

The circumstances which gave rise to the arrest of 
Frédéric Stapps, during the review which the Emperor 
held at Schenbrunn, are well known. I will not repeat 
them here, but only add some facts connected with the 
character and former life of this young man. 

Stapps was eighteen years and nine months old ; his 
countenance was full of sweetness and expression ; his 
eyes were remarkably handsome. The words, the peace 
of Germany and God, were constantly on his lips. “I 
know,” said he, “ that I shall be subjected to torture, 
and I am resigned beforehand ; but death will end them, 
and will secure me, in the bosom of God, a recompense 
proportioned to my sacrifices.” 

“ Again to night,” he wrote to his father, “ God has 
appeared to me: it was a figure like that of the moon. 
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The voice said to me—‘ Go forward ; you will succeed 
in your enterprize, but you will perish. ” 

It has been said that Stapps was affiliated to a secret 
society, and that he was designated by lot to assassi- 
nate Napoleon. I do not believe it; the sort of deli- 
rium which influenced this young man is usually the 
result of solitary reflection. He had heard all who 
surrounded him mourn over the misfortunes of war, 
but he had received no encouragement from others. 
His father, on the contrary, wrote to him—“ Return to 
us; your mind is ill. I can penetrate the depths of 
your soul, and understand the trouble of your thoughts. 
I will apply balm to thy wounds. Return, too dear 
and unfortunate child; do not reserve so heavy an af- 
fliction for the old age of thy father and mother.” 

His mother wrote in a more mysterious style:— 
“God,” she said, “did not will that Abraham should 
consummate, even to the end, his sacrifice; he was 
contented with his submission and willingness. Your 
resolution alone will be enough for God; he can dis- 
pense with your proceeding farther !” 

But Stapps replied—‘“ I have sworn a solemn oath to 
God, under pain of damnation, to do this act. After 
such an oath, it is no longer in my power to stop my- 
self.” 

The act of Frédéric Stapps was plainly the result of 
moral disease. His death was one of those melancholy 
necessities which the necessity of self-preservation im- 
poses on governments. With Germany, wrought up 
by the person of secret societies, an example was re- 
quired to alarm the preachers of assassination, 

Two hours before his death, Stapps, hearing the 
sound of cannon, asked with some curiosity, why they 
were fired. ‘It is in honor of the peace which has 
just been signed.” ‘Oh my God!” he cried, “ let me 
thank you! peace is secured, and I am not an assas- 
sin!” 

Stapps had dreamed everything, of the happiness 
and liberty of his couniry; he had also dreamed of 
love. Speaking of the rewards that awaited him in 
the abodes of happiness, he used this expression :— 
“where I will be united to the friend (l’amie, female friend) 
whom my heart cherishes.” Minute inquiries were made 
at Erfurt and at Naumbourg; he had never been known 
to exhibit inclination or preference for any female. 
This friend, then, whom his heart cherished, was some 
fantastic being seen in his youthful dreams. It was 
said that a portrait was found about his person when 
he was arrested: I have good reasons for believing 
that this was not the case. 

Some days before the attempt of Stapps, during the 
armistice under which they were treating of peace, the 
Emperor having occasion to speak on the subject of the 
fears of assassination, of which they were conversing, 
said: ‘ Prince Lichtenstein mentioned at Champagny, 
in the conferences, that propositions were made to them 
to put me out of the way, and that there were persons 
bent upon doing so. They said that the Austrian cabi- 
net rejected them with horror. They brought that 
story forward, doubtless, to render us more inclined to 
accede to their conditions. For what man will dare to 
attempt a blow at me?” 

“If your majesty,” replied the Duke of Rovigo, “es- 
cape the dangers of battle, the most probable chance 
against your life, will be the hand of some Séide.” 


“You are mad ; nobody wishes to die; and im such 
a case, one must be very resigned.” ‘ 
“Yes, but resignation is all that is necessary.” 

The conversation afterwards turned on poison; and 
Napoleon appeared to think that the only means that 
could be attempted, because it would leave the crimi- 
nals, both the hope of impunity, and that of enjoying 
the fruits of their crime, 

Dominique Ernest, Baron de la Sahla, aged eighteen, 
born at Chaulan, in Saxony, was subject, from his in- 
fancy, to attacks of epilepsy ; he was cured by violent 
remedies which affected his brain. Such is the second 
assassin which Germany furnished us. In his case 
there was none of the melancholy and touching mys- 
tery of the young Stapps; with La Sahla the first 
cause was wounded vanity, the hate inspired by a 
word, and envenomed by the exaggerations, the sa- 
tires and horrors spread through Germany about Na- 
poleon. La Sahla was fixed in his resolution to kill 
Napoleon, after many interviews on the subject with 
the jesuit Staburlé, known at Dresden, under the name 
of father Ignatius. La Sahla was timid—even cow- 
ardly. The sight of a sword made him tremble ; but 
hate was with him even a stronger passion than fear. 
The sight of a French uniform rendered him furious : 
he wantonly insulted our soldiers in the streets of Dres- 
den and Liepsic. From a Lutheran he became a Ca- 
tholic. This change was not the result of conviction ; 
on the contrary, he affected the most perfect indiffer- 
ence in matters of religion. The only motive of his 
apostacy, was that of facilitating his relations with 
France, for the purpose of accomplishing his design. 

A peculiar consideration determined him to precipi- 
tate his departure. The Empress Maria Louisa was 
enceinte ; he thought that the death of the Emperor 
would produce such an effect on her as to deprive Na- 
poleon of posterity. ) 

On his arrival at Paris, La Sahla found that he had 
been preceded by a report sent from Erfurt, communi- 
cating the projets, of which he had talked openly in 
that city. He was arrested the 8th of February, 1811. 
They found him with six pair of pistols; five had been 
purchased at Paris, and loaded by the gunsmith; the 
sixth was a patriotic souvenir. They were the horse- 
man’s pistols which the Duke of Brunswick had when 
he was killed by a quarter-master of chasseurs, at the 
battle of Jéna. La Sahla, on being interrogated as to 
what he meant to do with such a quantity of arms, 
uttered some evasive answers, and concluded by con- 
fessing, with more charlatancy than enthusiasm or fa- 
naticism, his projet of killing the Emperor. From his 
arrival until his arrest, he had passed almost all his 
time at the Tuileries, watching an opportunity for the 
execution of his crime. But, as the Emperor had said, 
it required some energy to kill, and La Sahla was en- 
tirely destitute of that quality. He had conceived his 
projet in a moment of hate—his timidity made him 
shrink from its execution ; he afterwards persisted in 
it from vanity. He possessed that strength of mind 
which may be called passive strength; for during his 
three years’ captivity at Vincennes, he suffered no sign 
of ill-humor or impatience to escape him. He was in- 
formed that in consideration of his youth and the dis- 
order of his ideas, his liberty would be restored, if he 





would give his word of honor to renounce his project. 
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Vaniiy triumphed even in these circumstances; after 
twenty-four hours of reflection, he replied, that his 
sentiments and principles must prevent his giving the 
promise required of him; and that so far from doing 
so, if he was free, duty and inclination would deter- 
mine him to prosecute his scheme. 

The entry of his countrymen into Paris in {814 pro- 
cured his liberty; but, in 1815, he was again found in 
France. On the day that the Emperor was to open the 
session of the Chamber of Representatives, a young 
man, alighting from a carriage on the place du Corps- 
législatif, stepped backwards and fell; his fall caused 
the explosion of a paquet of fulminating powder, which 
he carried in his pocket; this young man was La Sahla. 
The police were not ignorant of his presence at Paris, 
for he caused himself to be addressed by the French 
commandant of Philippeville, to the minister of police. 
The object of his voyage was, he said, to serve France 
by all the means in his power, being indignant at the 
ill treatment which the King of Saxony, his monarch, 
had received from the allied sovereigns. A great num- 
ber of Polish and Saxon nobles, he added, had urged 
him to visit Paris for the purpose of communicating 
their dispositions to the government. 

When conducted to the police station of the Cham- 
ber, he was examined, and his answers were clear and 
precise, denying with vehemence all intention against 
the Emperor. A short time afterwards, when the dan- 
ger was past, he completely retracted what he had said, 
and boasted of having returned to France only to ac- 
complish a plot, which had already cost him three years 
of imprisonment. It is known that he threw himself 
from the bridge of Louis XV, into the Seine; he was 
however drawn out. [lis name is afterwards found on 
the registers of the Hospital of Charity—entered the 5th 
of August, ill of a slow and nervous fever—left the 8th. 
He died a short time after. 

La Sahla was a much less interesting madman than 
Stapps. His death was not necessary, as that of 
Stapps had been; and he was suffered to live. Stapps 
left many to regret him, even in the camp of the enemy, 
which he had disturbed. La Sahla died of regret, from 
not being able to commit a crime, in the execution of 
which his vanity had been interested. 


THE NOTARY OF THE THEATRE O% THE 
REPUBLIC. 


The associated actors of the theatre of the Republic, 
those who had separated from their comrades of the 
Comédie Frangaise, whose royalism wounded them, 
were assembled in a general meeting, to determine dif- 
ferent questions about the management of their affairs; 
they were assisted by the notary of the company. 
This was in 1793. About two o’clock, the notary was 
informed that he was summoned as a witness to the 
revolutionary tribunal. He went out, announcing that 
he would shortly return, and praying that they would 
wait for his arrival before deciding upon any thing. 

The comedians remained together an hour and a 
half; the notary not returning, their patience became 
exhausted; and they deferred to some other day the 
discussion which had been commenced ; and then re- 
turned home, Many of them dwelt in the rue Riche- 








lieu, then rue de la Loi. At the moment of crossing the 
rue St. Honoré, they were arrested by a groupe of peo- 
ple who were engaged in looking at the cart which was 
carrying the condemned to the place de la Revolution, 
where they were to be executed. In the midst of them, 
they recognized the unfortunate notary, who had quit- 
ted their meeting two hours before. From a witness 
he had become one of the accused, (accused of luke- 
warmness, modérantisme ;) and from accusation to con- 
demnation, the transition was at that period very easy. 


TWO CARICATURES. 


I do not know whether any man of ability will ever 
take it into his head to write the history of the French 
people from their caricatures, from the period of their 
first use in France. Such a history would not be less 
interesting, nor less true, than many of those with 
which we have been gratified in the last forty years. 
It would certainly be a very curious thing to follow 
through these grotesque, but generally faithful sketches, 
the variations of national character at different periods. 

I have under my eyes, two very rare and curious 
ones ; they were published a few days before the death 
of Robespierre. They prove, that at that period, peo- 
ple were almost accustomed to existence, such as the 
constant action of the revolutionary tribunal and the 
guillotine had produced. 

One of these caricatures represented the French, 
dressed in the costume of the period, walking in the 
Champs-Elysées, with their heads under their arms, in 
the shape of clogs! 

In the other, you saw the place de la Revolution crowd- 
ed with men and women, all having their heads cut off. 
In the centre of the place you could distinguish the 
guillotine and the executioner—who seeing his labors 
ended, since there were no more heads to cut off, had 
placed himself in the position of a man about to be 
executed, and was getting ready to touch the fatal 
spring, that held the blade suspended above him. 


BEAUMARCHAIS AND THE MARRIAGE OF 
FIGARO. 


Beaumarchais had, as is well known, great difficulty 
in getting his Marriage of Figaro brought upon the 
stage. He required, he said himself, for the attainment 
of his purpose, a thousand times more perseverance 
than he gave to his talented barber; but address and 
perseverance were not alone sufficient. When the first 
representation of the Marriage of Figaro took place, 
Beaumarchais, who had kept an exact account of the 
expenses to which he had been subjected in surmount- 
ing his difficulties, found a total of 37,440 livres, 10 
sous, in suppers to great noblemen, entertainments to 
the mistresses of the principal gentlemen of the cham- 
ber, &c. &c. At the time of Beaumarchais’ death, his 
piece had produced him about 110,000 francs, Beau- 
marchais was the first dramatic author, who conceived 
the idea of an association of literary men for the pur- 
pose of fixing the terms of agreement between authors 
and the managers of the theatres, and for fixing the 
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compensation, till that time entirely arbitrary, for each 
representation of their pieces. 

Before Voltaire, no dramatic author ever received 
any recompense from the theatrical managers; but a 
successful piece drew upon them the favors of the court, 
and the great nobles took pride in pensioning poets and 
other authors. M. de Voltaire was too much of a gen- 
tleman to seek a pension: however, he accepted one. 
But that did not hinder him from selling his manu- 
scripts at a very high price to the publishers, and ob- 
taining a good compensation for his dramatic works. 
At this day, in our age of equality and independence, 
pensions are rare: there are no more great nobles; the 
minister, who is the protector of sciences, letters, and 
the arts, can alone confer them; and he is right in not 
being very prodigal of them. Good authors under- 
stand well enough how to cause themselves to be paid ; 
and it would be better to discourage than to encourage 
bad ones. It does not cost at this day 37,440 livres 10 
sous, to bring outa dramatic work; but a success costs 
much more than it did in the time of Beaumarchais; 
the hired applauders are a modern invention. 

Beaumarchais said one day to M. Lemercier: “ For- 
merly I played with great credit all sorts of juggling 
tricks. It was to my address in these things that I am 
indebted for my first successes in the salons, and even 
at the court, as well as my introduction at the house of 
Mesdames, the aunts of the King. I would have had 


very different success at that period, if I had possessed 
the art of juggling men.” 


ROBBERY IN FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


During one of the winters of the restoration, M. J. 
Lafitte gave many very brilliant balls, at which the 
visitors played extremely high: very large sums were 
lost. M. Lafitte having been informed, that among 
the persons who found means of admission to his house, 
there were some skilful enough to govern the chances 
of the game, addressed himself to the police, who gave 
him, for his next ball, many agents, expert in gaming. 
The authors of these frauds were soon recognized and 
arrested ; they were conducted to the prefecture of po- 
lice. The affair was however soon stifled; the per- 
sons arrested belonged to families in very high places. 
One of these was the son of a deputy, a very ardent 
royalist, who at the period of the royalist insurrections 
(la chouannerie), had made himself remarkable for his 
audacity and cruelty. 

1 have intentionally used the word chouannerie. The 
deputy of whom I speak had never shewn himself 
among those Vendeean armies, so distinguished for 
their courage and devotion ; but he came into the field 
only when the exploits of la chouannerie consisted solely 
in assassinations and robberies of diligences. The 
affair of the son attracted attention to the former con- 
duct of the father, and a robbery of a very singular 
character was traced to him. 

He was engaged in these excursions in 1801, I think, 
with three young gentlemen, and they explored the de- 
partment of the Maine-et-Loire. A diligence passed 
without a guard—it was stopped—examined, and a sum 
of 45,000 francs in gold was found concealed with great 
cunning. Enriched by this capture, the noble robbers 





suffered the carriage to pursue its course, and set them- 
selves about dividing the booty; 11,250 franes fell to 
each one’s share. ‘The sum appeared to them sufficient 
for one excursion. They took the road which led to 
the noble manors of their ancestors. 

The one who was afterwards a depvty, found, on 
returning home, his mother in tears, and the whole 
house in despair. A sum of 45,000 franes, sent from 
Paris by the diligence, destined for the noble marchio- 
ness, had been robbed on the way ; and the fact of the 
robbery by armed force, saved the proprietors of the 
diligences from all responsibility ! 


THE NEW SICILIAN VESPERS. 


The government of the empire, instructed by the 
manceuvres of England, at the period of the 3d nivose, 
and of the conspiracy of Georges, might, without 
scruples, have returned to its mortal enemy all the evil 
which it attempted against France; but the Emperor 
would never have recourse to similar means. Deter- 
mined to attack the English government on its own 
territory, his preparations were open, avowed, official. 
Turned from his plan by the necessity of beating Aus- 
tria, he constantly and indignantly rejected all schemes 
submitted to him against England, which appeared to 
be tainted with treason. 

In 1811, an individual of the name of Muller d’Amé- 
lia debarked at Triest, and presented himself to the 
Marshal, Duke of Rogusa, governor-general of the 
Illyrian provinces, for the purpose of informing him 
that a vast conspiracy had been formed in Sicily, for 
assassinating, at the same hour, all the English to be 
found in that country. Muller d’Amélia had been sent 
by the chiefs of the conspiracy, for the purpose of hav- 
ing an understanding with the French government, 
and of deciding it, to attempt an attack on the island 
at the moment that the conspiracy was to break out, 
The marshal directed Muller d’Amélia to Paris; there 
he was examined and thrown into prison, where he re- 
mained until the entry of the foreign forces in 1814. 


A POSTSCRIPT. 


Already two-thirds of this volume were written, 
when a fact as far back as the 18th brumaire, occurred 
to me; it was impossible to place it according to its 
date, and yet I was unwilling to lose it. I hope to be 
pardoned for thus breaking in upon the order of events. 

The conspiracy which brought about the 18th bru- 
maire, was a conspiracy of the kind which can alone 
succeed in France. It was a conspiracy of the majo- 
rity against the minority. Bonaparte, on his return 
from Egypt, where he had left his army under the 
command of Klebar, had been received in all the cities 
through which he passed on his way to Paris, as a libe- 
rator, as he himself said. France, weakened by pro- 
tracted commotions, dared not break an odious and 
despised yoke; everybody wanted a revolution, but 
no-one had the courage to commence it. 

Scarcely had Bonaparte arrived at Paris, before he 
was surrounded by all parties, both by the men of the 
Manége, who promised to place him at the head of the 
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Republic, if he would overthrow the Directory ; and 
by the moderate party (les modérés), who wanted to 
destroy at one blow both the Manége and the Directory ; 
and finally, by the Directory itself, who desired some 
movement for the purpose of strengthening their au- 
thority. Bonaparte listened to all; but his plan had 
already been determined. 

The conspiracy against the Directory had spread its 
roots even into the bosom of the Directory itself—of 
five members, two belonged to Bonaparte: Sieyés, be- 
cause Bonaparte had listened patiently to his projets of 
constitutions—Roger-Ducos, because he was accus- 
tomed always to follow Sieyés, and to be invariably of 
his opinion. 

Sieyés, and of course Rager-Ducos, both Directors, 
were involved over head and ears in the conspiracy 
against the Directory. But it was necessary to deceive 
the other Directors and especially Barras ; as to Go- 
hier, his business was soon settled. M. Real went to 
him the 17th brumaire, in the evening, to announce that 
General and Madame Bonaparte would come and 
breakfast with him the next morning. Gohier was 
still at ten in the morning of the 18th brumaire, at the 
Luxembourg waiting for his guests, and completely ig- 
norant of the decree of the Council of Antients trans- 
ferring the place of assembling of the two Councils to 
Saint Cloud, and placing the whole military authority 
in the hands of General Bonaparte. 

Sieyés had no dog whose tail he could cut as a means 
of engaging the attention of Barras; besides, who 
knows if the cutting of a dog’s tail would have been a 
sufficient matter to distract long enough the attention 
of this republican gentleman ? Seyés was at that time 
engaged in taking lessons in riding. Every morning he 
rode around a circle in the garden of the Luxembourg 
to the great amusement of Barras, who seated at one 
of the windows of the palace, would almost burst his 
sides with laughter at the grotesque air of the eques- 
trian abbé. On the 18th brumaire, Sieyés took his les- 
son as usual ; he prolonged it until ten o’clock ; that is 
to say, he prolonged the amusement of Barras until 
ten o’clock. He did not dismount till a notice was 
delivered him, which caused his immediate departure 
to the Council of Antients. Barras was more amused 
than usual; a half-hour had scarcely elapsed, before 
he felt the necessity of sending in his resignation. 

Bonaparte, Seyés, and Roger-Ducos were named 
members of the consular commission. At the first 
conference, Seyés, who thought that the presidency 
would be offered to him, as the eldest, addressed him- 
self to his two colleagues, to ascertain who was to pre- 
side. 

* You see plainly,” replied Roger-Ducos, with natu- 
ral good sense, “ you see that the general is to preside.” 

Nothing more was required to open the eyes of 
Sieyés; so in going out he said to every one he met: 

“Now you have a master; he knows every thing— 
he does every thing—he is equal to every thing.” 


THE POLICE OF THE SALONS. 


{f popular rumors were to be believed, the police had 
myriads of agents scattered in all public piaces and in 


incessant surveillance. Unquestionably the police has 
its agents, and I am far from denying that it has many 
and of various kinds, but it has infinitely less than is 
generally supposed. The police expends large sums; 
but if it had to pay all the agents that are given to it 
by rumor, its budget would amount to an incalculable 
sum. I have heard marvellous accounts of important 
discoveries made by the police. I have sometimes 
taken it into my head to trace them to their origin, and 
I have almost invariably found that they resulted from 
accident, or from some unexpected piece of folly. 

But if there is a great mistake in reference to the 
number of the agents, there is fully as much in respect 
to the character of the persons from whom the police 
obtain their most valuable information. It is useless to 
repeat here that I speak only of political police; the 
police for robbers and assassins is quite another affair. 
No one reflects how large a number of persons there 
are, always disposed to tell what they have heard, or 
what they know, and that without any evil intention. 
They talk for the mere sake of conversation. They 
tell one piece of news for the purpose of hearing some 
other, which they may have the satisfaction of hawking 
about. A man of talents would secure all the fruits 
of political police, by his salon, his breakfasts, and din- 
ners. 

Fouché, during the periods that he held the office of 
minister rendered great services to many persons, and 
to persons of all opinions. He was everywhere well 
received, and particularly so in the faubourg Saint- 
Germain. 

“When you have anything bad to say of the Em- 
peror or of the government,” he would say to the noble 
inhabitants of the noble faubourg, “ wait until my arri- 
val. My presence will drive away the spies. They 
will think there can be no occasion to tell me what I 
might hear myself. If I am not with you when you 
babble anything, they will repeat your conversation to 
me—they will even go so far as to repeat it elsewhere, 
and if I have not taken the necessary precautions, I 
shall myself be accused of negligence.” 

I have heard M. Real relate the means by which he 
succeeded in shutting up a salon, where politics were 
too much discussed. M. Real had himself rendered 
important services to persons of the ancien regime. 
Many showed themselves grateful. He frequently re- 
ceived the visits of a very talented lady, who is at this 
time Duchess of C*** B***, 

“ Madame,” he said one day, “your husband goes 
regularly to the soirées of Madam de R*****,” 

“Yes, regularly enough.” 

“Tell him to be on his guard.” 

“How! is it that 

“T tell you nothing—remark particularly, I say no- 
thing ; I only engage you to inform your husband, for 
whom I have a sincere friendship, to be a little on his 
guard whenever he goes to the house of Madam de 
R****##, On the whole, he would do better not to go 
there at all.” 

“Those persons are then in your interest ?” 

“T do not tell you that.” 

“Tt is you, then, who help them to support the luxury 
of their house ?” 

“IT do not say so: and I pray you to keep what I 








the salons. No word, not a gesture could escape this 


tell you carefully secret. Itis a friend who speaks to 
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you; and if you repeat what I say I will send you all 
the commentaries that may be made on the subject. So 
act with discretion.” 

“‘T promise you faithfully. Ah! the villains! 
never enter their door again.” 

M. Real knew that his secret was well placed; that 
very evening it was very mysteriously confided to a 
dozen intimate friends who also promised silence ; in 
two days, all Paris was informed. 

The day for the next soirée arrived; the salons re- 
mained perfectly empty. 

One evening, M. Real encountered Madam de R***** 
at the Opera, who accosted him angrily. 

** Sir,” she said to him, “ you have stated that I was 
paid by the police—-it is an infamous falsehood.” 

“* Madam,” replied M. Real, raising his voice, so that 
every one might hear, “I have never said that you 
were paid by the police ; if you are paid by the police, 
I know my duty too well ever to say so.” 

After so clear an explanation, the salons of Madam 
de R***** lost their reputation forever. 


I will 


MILITARY CONSPIRACIES. 


The campaign of Russia was the tomb of the prodi- 
gious influence which the Emperor exercised over his 
army. The moment it was proved that the imperial 
eagle could be conquered, the prestige was destroyed. 
The marshals, those at least whom the Emperor had 
made so rich, began to think of the future, and secret 
conspiracies multiplied in the ranks of the army. The 
Duke de V*****, one of the generals whom the Em- 
peror loved the best, probably because he owed him 
most, told me one day, that finding himself after the 
disastrous battle of Leipsic, at Butteslladt, near Wey- 
mar, within a short distance of the head-quarters of 
Marshal Ney, he paid him a visit; the marshal de- 
tained him to supper. The conversation naturally 
turned upon the events of the war. The Prince of 
Moskowa expressed himself in the most bitter terms 
on the folly of the Emperor—la folie de Pempereur 
(these were his words)—who had, from obstinacy, ex- 
posed to destruction, in a single campaign, the finest 
army that ever existed. He plainly declared his 
opinion, that it was necessary to think of opposing him. 
On the observation of the general, that Napoleon was 
not a man to be easily opposed, the marshal quickly 
replied: “‘When I say oppose him, I mean everything 
that may be necessary.” 

The same Duke of V*+**** was not less surprized, 
when ascending the stairway of Fontainebleau, before 
the abdication, he met general Count S*****, and be- 
held this officer, a countryman of the Emperor, and 
who had everywhere called himself his cousin. This 
general who, in spite of the mediocrity of his talents 
and his numerous faults, the Emperor had covered with 
favors, exhausted himself in arguments to prove that it 
was necessary, at any price, to force the Emperor to 
sign the abdication which was required of him. The 
Duke thought for a moment that he saw before him an 
agent paid by the enemies of the Emperor. 

The spirit of sedition penetrated the army in pro- 
portion as the disasters multiplied. They even began 
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peror. A plan was in agitation for causing him to dis- 
appear as Romulus did. They dared even to,speak of 
this criminal project to an old and illustrious warrior, 
whom fortune had not corrupted. Marshal Lefévre 
commanded the imperial guard, and the conspirators, 
exalted as they were, had all cause to fear the resent- 
ment of this corps d’élite. 

They addressed themselves to the marshal; but at 
the first word that he comprehended, he stopped them : 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “here I guard the Emperor; 
ponder well—I defend or I avenge him: one word more 
on this subject, and the whole will be repeated to his 
ear.” 

The Emperor was, in the meantime, informed of the 
projects against his person; they even named the au- 
thors to him. To all their revelations, he simply re- 
plied: “ What would you have? They are all mad.” 





THE RAIN-CLOUDS. 


Dun clouds, that only dim the day, 
O’erspread the ample sky, 

And summer realms, in rich array, 
Calm in the shadow lie. 


*Tis but an intervening veil, 
Alive with beams above, 

Where hill and valley gladly hail 
The gleaming form of Love. 


How blest the holy angel now, 
Who folds his heavenly plumes, 
On some far mountain’s silent brow, 

Which still the sun illumes. 


Thence wide his radiant eyes behold 
The landscape, low and green— 

The high blue beauty flamed with gold— 
The showering clouds between :— 


The upper light, the under rain— 
The blended, guardian bow ;-- 
The grandeur of the solar plain— 
The streaming good below :— 


How soon the shadow disappears, 
While yet the blessing stays ; 

And nature, smiling in her tears, 
Is rapt in speechless praise :—— 


How Heaven and Earth unite again, 
Refreshed, and cool, and bright; 

The bloom and verdure bent with rain, 
The rain drops filled with light. 


O world! thus cheer’d by power Divine, 
Thy altar, hush’d and lone, 

To him becomes a hallow’d shrine, 
Whose place is at the Throne. 


And there he learns—meek Child of Love! 
E’en clouds their Maker show-- 

Reflect His glory from above, 
And pour His grace below. 





to think of the possibility of getting rid of the Em- 


Baltimore, Aug. 22d, 1837, 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO MY SISTER ELORA. 
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OLIVE ETHERINGTON.* 


BY MISS L. H MEDINA. 


Thus lived—thus died she: never more on her 
Shall sorrow light a shame. She was not made 
Through years and moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure, till they are laid 
By age in earth: her days and pleasures were 
Brief but delightful--such as had not stayed 
Long with her destiny ;—but she sleeps well. 
Byron. 


It was round a small breakfast table in the salon a 
dejeuner of a house in Grosvenor Square, that a family 
party of three persons were assembled at the very 
fashionable hour of eleven, to partake of the morning’s 
meal. The table did not indeed display the abundant 
luxuries of an American ora Scotch breakfast, but still 
in the superb damask linen, the s¢vre china which fur- 
nished the tea-board, the rich antique chasing of the 
urn, toastrack and sugar bowl; and more than all, in 
the aristocratic crest blazoned on every spoon and fork, 
a connoisseur might have decided that our party were 
of the élite. It consisted of an elderly lady, in whose 
still handsome face pride and passion had drawn.more 
lines than time,—a young Psyche looking girl and a 
gentleman, whose age and resemblance to both ladies 
pronounced him the son of one, and the brother of 
the other. So deeply engrossed was this young man 
in the morning papers, that his coffee had been twice 
removed cold, and his dry toast remained untouched 
upon his plate, while his fine features were lighted up 
with a glow of interest and pleasure as he eagerly 
perused the Morning Herald. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Etherington,” at last exclaimed 
his mother, “ you are very agreeable company! The in- 
teresting nature of your conversation is not at all likely 
to disperse the fumes of dulness I inhaled at that stupid 
party last night. If I may tax your powers of speech 
so far, what very delightful intelligence engrosses you 
so greatly ?” 

“A thousand pardons, my dear madam,” exclaimed 
Charles Etherington, relinquishing the offending paper— 
“but my politeness was merged in my pleasure at read- 
ing this splendid critique upon George G. Hannam.” 

“And pray, who is George G. Hannam ?” 

“Who? Oh, Lady Frances, not to know him would 
argue yourself unknown. But 1 forget that you are 
but just arrived in London, though I should have ima- 
gined that fame had blown his name from pole to pole, 
so I will enlighten your darkness. George G. Hannam 

then, (for like Cesar or Shakspeare, we never call him 
Mr.) is the greatest genius of the age—the master spirit 
of the populi—the great magician of the heart—the idol 
of the ladies, and the envy of the men; and more than 
all, the only living ideal of those mighty conceptions 
formed by Shakspeare, Beaumont, Otway, or Massin- 
ger.” 

“Which rhapsody being interpreted,” replied the 
lady with a sneer, “ means that your hero is a play- 





actor.” Charles colored deeply. ‘ Mother, | had not ex- 
pected to hear a word so—pardon me if I say vulgar— 
from your lips; and yet, if that title may express the 
gentleman—the scholar, poet, painter and orator all in 
one, apply it certainly to Hannam. The stage is to 
him the mighty arena of his power—no other profes- 
sion could display his extraordinary talents, nor should 
it be held lower than the other fine arts, since it cer- 
tainly embraces them all.” 

“‘ Brother,” said the younger lady, now first breaking 
silence, “is not the stage a slavish choice for a free and 
independent spirit ?” 

“No Olive, not more than any other public busi- 
ness. Look at the soldier, sailor, senator, judge. Have 
we not seen the hero of Waterloo pelted through the 
streets? Has not the scaffold flowed with the blood of 
a Byng? Did not Castlereagh take his own life, and 
Canning break his heart? And what was their bane— 
public disaffection. The actor endures no more, yet 
wins a triumph worth all put together.” 

“You have but to defend the actor’s morals as well, 
Charles,” said Lady Frances, “and then your nonsense 
would be complete.” 

“« And, why not, madam? Is any set of men on earth 
immaculate? Look at your list of noble barristers— 
call to mind all the fox hunting parsons you know— 
canvass the characters of our fashionable Esculapians— 
are these all faultless? You know otherwise, and yet 
you know nothing of them compared with those of the 
histrionic art: they alone must pass the fiery ordeal of 
public censure. Writers, artists of every class may sin 
unnoticed, but actors are bound by more than Monkish 
bonds. And yet, this is of all others, the life of wildest 
seduction—of deepest temptation.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“This I mean: I am as you know, or rather as you 
do not know, honored by a close intimacy with Han- 
nam. Last night I was in his dressing room; as he 
came off from every act, he received billets perfumed 
like the Attar Gul—feathers—gloves almost warm from 
the fair hands they had graced--invitations from the 
nobles of our land—and finally, a gracious message from 
royalty itself. So much for his private room. Does 
the stage flatter him less? He beholds thousands wait- 
ing upon his words, suspending their breath to watch 
his motions ; he sees bright eyes dimmed with the tears 
his art calls forth; he hears the bursting cheers that 
hail his mastery over the human heart.” 

“But you cannot deny, Charles, that this hero of the 
lamps makes up like a mountebank for a fair, paints 
his face, and figures in tinsel and spangles.” 

“That an actor suits his dress to the character and 
time he represents is true, but is that more than the 
writer or the painter does, when they depict scenes they 
wish you to behold? Or is the common and well known 
addition of color on account of the glare, so much of 
artifice as the padded coats, and laced-up waists of half 
our beaux, or the false ringlets and touched-up com- 
plexions of our belles? No, no, madam ; good and bad 
there are of course in every class; but believe me, a 


* This is a true tale, the scene of which was Paris, in spite of | great actor is a great man.” 


the alterations made in name and country. 1 doubt not it will be 
easily recognised by all such as remember the tragical occur- 
rence. We have not now to learn how much stranger is truth 


than fiction. 


“This may be all very fine,” said Lady Frances 
rising, “ but to me it is more wearisome than long whist, 
or Dr. Prosy’s sermons ; so I will leave you, Charles, to 





L. H. M. 


finish your eulogy for the benefit of Olive, whom it 
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seems much to edify—only begging, that if this mighty 
beau in buskins has bought your praise by free admis- 
sions for the season, he will not prevail on you to offend 
me by offering to introduce him.” 

With this conclusion, Lady Frances languidly saun- 
tered out of the room, leaving her son more vexed than 
a philosopher should be, at her contemptuous treatment 
of his friend. Olive, who in the meanwhile had been 
perusing the article in the morning paper which first 
introduced the discussion, now inquired with some in- 
terest— Is Mr. Hannam handsome, Charles ?” 

‘‘ He is handsome I think Olive, or something that is 
generally considered so ; but you would soon forget his 
features, expressive though they be, in the fascination 
of his manners. I wish to heaven that my mother’s 
prejudice did not prevent you judging for yourself; and 
yet,” added he, as he suddenly encountered the intense 
gaze of his sister, ‘‘ and yet it is perhaps better as it is. 
Good morning sister. I will not be so cruel as to detain 
you from your toilet, considering that this is your first 
morning in the Park, and that you are but sixteen.” 

Charles Etherington pressed his lips to his young 
sister’s cheek and left her; yet an hour after, she was 
sitting precisely in the same attitude, when a message 
from her mother summoned her to her boudoir. Rising, 
she heaved a deep inspiration, and proceeded slowly 
enough to obey the summons. Lady Frances had em- 
ployed the intermediate time to arrange French blonde 
and ribbons, so as to conceal the ravages of ruthless 
time on her still handsome face. She was in a better 
humor from the result of her labors, and addressed her 
daughter graciously. ‘Sit down Olive, and listen toa 
few words of common sense, before plunging into the 
giddy whirl of pleasure. You are not ignorant that the 
small residue of fortune, left at your father’s death, has 
been deeply involved, to afford your brother and your- 
self the advantages of superior education. Learn now, 
that for the purpose of making this one visit to London, 
in astyle befitting my rank, I have taken up all the funds 
that now or ever may accrue to me; and should it fail 
its purpose—I am a beggar !” 

“Good heavens, madam—-and what motive could in- 
duce a course so rash ?” 

“ My conduct, Miss Etherington,” haughtily replied 
the mother, “is not subject to your criticism. Rash do 
you call it? Would you not sooner be dead than live to 
vegetate unknown, unseen, obscure—merely dragging 
on an animal life—to eat, and drink, and sleep,—the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

“T entreat your pardon, mother; 1 intended no of- 
fence. Let me hear your commands: I wait to receive 
them.” 

** And to obey them, I trust, when heard. Olive: the 
purpose for which I am here is to procure you a splen- 
did settlement in life. You have youth, beauty, man- 
ners, accomplishments; with you it rests to restore 
your mother to that situation it befits an Earl’s daughter 
to hold ; with you to advance your brother—your only 
brother—-to the station his talents qualify him to adorn. 
Do not answer me—I will bear no contradiction.” 

“ But, dear mother,” said Olive mildly, “ how do you 
know that even if my will consented, I should have the 
power?” 

“There is my answer,” said Lady Frances, offer- 
ing her daughter a letter bearing a coronet upon its 








seal: ‘it is from the Earl of Derwentwater, arid contains 
a proposal for yourself.” ‘ 

“For me?” said Olive, coloring violently, “he has 
never even seen me.” 

“ What matters that ?” said Lady Frances violently, 
“think you that men of the world marry for a piece of 
painted red and white flesh ? Listen to me, Olive.” She 
caught her shrinking daughter’s arm, and led her toa 
cheval glass that reflected at full length her sylph-like 
figure—“ look upon that form that I have nursed, and 
watched, and fostered into beauty—look on the reflec- 
tion of that loveliness which might do honor toa throne. 
I would sooner see that face shrouded in the cere cloth—— 
that form dressed in the habiliments of the grave, than 
behold them withering in poverty, or bestowed upon 
obscurity! Go—and mark me, Olive—I will be 
obeyed!” 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, Lady Frances and 
her beautiful daughter were seated in their barouche, 
slowly making the tour prescribed by fashion in Hyde 
Park. Charles, who was on horseback, attended them, 
enjoying with boyish delight the sensation created by 
his mother’s regal dignity, and his sister’s exceeding 
beauty. Carriage pressed on carriage,—the inmates of 
each surpassing the former in splendor,—pedestrians 
thronged the foot path—and a few of the boldest, 
perhaps not the most modest of the ladies, mingled with 
the prancing equestrians. A halt, occasioned by the 
denseness of the throng, stopped the barouche of Lady 
Frances exactly opposite the gates leading out to Park 
Place. 

“Charles, Charles—who is that aristocratic looking 
person talking to Lord Somerset and Prince Pulaski?” 

“ That—where !—Oh that, madam, is little Sir Peter 
Peuley—Peter Penitence as they call him, from his 
rueful physiognomy.” 

* You are absurd—I do not mean that ape; see him to 
the left, leaning against the gate.” 

“Oh, that!—-that is the Earl of Derwentwater, ma- 
dam.” Olive reddened, until the rich crimson seemed 
about to gush through her transparent skin. Lady 
Frances directed a triumphant glance at her ; and then 
remarked carelessly— 

“Indeed! I did not think he had arrived yet—he is 
a magnificent looking man. Good heavens! That lady 
will certainly be thrown—who is she ?” 

Before Charles had time for reply, the horse of the 
lady alluded to, which had long been extremely unruly, 
now took fright at some music, and plunged in a fright- 
fal manner, each moment threatening to dash his ter- 
rified rider to a dreadful death. Screams and exclama- 
tions rent the air; but as usual where all exclaim, none 
act—and in another moment the lady would have paid 
the forfeit of her life for her fondness of display, when a 
strong arm caught the falling reins ; and as the adven- 
turous assistant threw back the foaming animal upon 
his haunches, he caught the lady from the saddle, and 
placed her safely in the arms of her companions. A 
loud shout made Olive withdraw her hands from her 
eyes. She gazed earnestly on the heroic deliverer—it 
was the Earl of Derwentwater ! 

“ Bless me,” said Lady Frances, “ he is quite a hero 
of romance—ce grand Orosmane. Olive, you could not 
have been better suited.” 

Perhaps Olive thought so too. 
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That evening, the Countess of Dressington, one of 
the most fashionable exotics in the great garden of 
fashion, and perhaps not the less so that the notoriety 
of scandal had breathed lightly on her leaves, gave a se- 
lect soiree ; and although Olive was not, strictly speak- 
ing, out yet, still she and her mother were to be of the 
favored few. But, alas! imperious as were the man- 
dates of Lady Frances to all under her command, health 
was not to be commanded. The agitation she had en- 
dured in the morning, and the unwholesome fog in which 
she had been sitting for fashion’s-sake three hours, con- 
joined to produce so violent an attack of a constitutional 
malady, that her going became out of the question. 
Still, true to her desired aim, she insisted on Olive 
accompanying another chaperon, and, as opposition 
seemed but to increase her illness, Olive unwillingly 
obeyed. Her mother gazed long and proudly, as ar- 
rayed in simplest guise with a few pearls braided in 
her glossy hair, her daughter might have challenged the 
earth to produce aught more beautiful. 

“Go, Olive. And remember—-should that magnificent 
stranger (for I will spare your blushes and suppose 
that you have not heard his name) be there, let no 
ridiculous prudery cause you to refuse an introduction, 
or prevent your shining to the uttermost of your ability. 
Remember—a mother’s blessing will attend obedience. 
Refusal—be visited by a mother’s curse !” 

The room was crowded, although the party was 
called a small one ; still, none but the élite were present. 
Peeresses were there, whose hearts and words were 
cold and brilliant as the gems upon their brows—dowa- 
gers still haunting the magic scenes of their pristine 
triumphs, and finishing their life of folly with an old 
age of cards ;—young maidens, eagerly bending their 
lovely heads to the words of withered roues, so they 
but glossed their age and wickedness by rank ;—poets 
and writers prostituting the mighty gift of mind to the 
flattery of pride and power—the author of the last 
poem--the hero of the last crim con—the object of the 
last satire—the successor to the last title—all the latest 
lions of the day were assembled at the conversazione of 
the Countess. Chess and ecarte were set—music fur- 
nished amusement for one saloon, and a party amused 
themsevles in another with dramatic tableaux vivants ; 
but the principal interest of the evening was conversa- 
tion. Here, the brilliant repartee—the pointed antithe- 
sis--the acute remark passed round, and seemed to create 
an atmosphere of their own—a glowing radiance from 
the mighty sun of mind. Here too—alas! that genius 
will stoop to such companionship, breathed the whis- 
pered scandal—the insinuation more smiled than spo- 
ken—the delicate double entendre--the sneering satire ; 
and here too, more dangerous than all, flowed the 
witchery of compliment—the artificial sophistry—the 
covert immorality—the glowing passion, whose defor- 
mity was converted by the prism of ardent fancy into 
beauty. Here then Olive tarried—and drew, uncon- 
sciously, long draughts of poison toher soul. Possessed 
of a passionate and enthusiastic temper, the meretri- 
cious glare of all she saw and heard inflamed her admi- 
ration. Too unskilled in deceit to suspect the frailty of 
the shining fabric, she gave full sway to the pleasure 
with which she viewed it. Much that was spoken, fell 
from her innocent heart, like lightning flashing innocu- 


—~ 


deep though covert sensuality of the scene, had stained 
her cheek with a crimson flush, and made her heart 
beat thickly with a tumultuous throb before unknown. 
Suddenly, her brother’s voice accosted her. Speaking 
gaily, and yet with a peculiar emphasis— 

“ Miss Etherington,” he said, “ let me have the plea- 
sure of introducing to you my esteemed friend, the po- 
tent, puissant, celebrated——Lord bless me, those mu- 
sicians make so much noise you cannot hear me speak. 
Adieu—I see Lady Clara Dudley waiting for me to waltz 
with her.” 

Off he ran, leaving both parties considerably annoyed 
at this half spoken, scrambling sort of introduction ; but 
the feeling, which with Olive was painful to excess, 
moved her companion but for an instant. Taking his 
seat by her side—with all the ease of bon ton, he said— 

“T hope Miss Etherington will not impose on me the 
forfeit of her brother’s wildness—it were paying too se- 
vere a penalty for the transgressions of a friend to relin- 
quish a pleasure which renders that friendship so valua- 
ble? May I presume to name myself to Miss Ethering- 
ton?” 

Olive bowed hurriedly—* It does not need. I have 
the pleasure of knowing the - 

Earl! of Derwentwater she would have said. But sud- 
denly the thought—he will think my mother has told 
me all! rushed across her mind, and staid her utter- 
ance. Shade after shade of deepening crimson glowed 
upon her cheek, and even colored the translucent purity 
of her bosom. Whatever surprise her companion might 
have felt, he was far too well bred to evince it; and 
soon the easy unembarrassed tone of his remarks re- 
stored poor Olive to herself. And now she seemed, for 
the first time in her life to live, as enwrapt in a glorious 
dream, she listened to the flowing music of enlightened 
converse—now borne away into smiles by the playful 
wit—now wrought into enthusiasm by the impassioned 
eloquence of this so much dreaded Earl. She forgot 
the passing hours—she noted not the inquisitive stare— 
she heard not the singer’s voice ; for the lute of Israfel 
would have sounded less sweet to her enchanted ears. 
It was a glorious trance, and first broken by her bro- 
ther’s voice. 

“* Mille pardons, sister Olive, for my abrupt departure. 
I am returned, after a lapse of two hours, to finish the 
introduction. Allow me to present to your notice the 
most potent, puissant, celebrated George G. Hannam.” 
Olive raised her eyes, and gazed wildly and inquiring]: 
into her brother’s exultant face. Foran instant her eyes 
passed to that of his friend ;—then with a low cry burst- 
ing unconsciously from her parted lips, she sunk faint- 
ing at his feet. The error had beenanatural one. Her 
giddy brother had mistaken the person of whom his 
mother had asked in the morning. And in the evening, 
moved by a desire to gain Olive over to his opinion, had 
purposely introduced his friend without naming him, 
lest his sister should have evaded the interdicted ac- 
quaintance. 

With the first energies of returning life, Olive be- 
sought her brother to keep the whole transaction secret 
from Lady Frances. By a trifling equivocation, she 
avoided her questions ; and for the first time in her life 
she wilfully deceived her mother. 

The Rubicon was past! 
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Weeks afier weeks rolled on, and the Earl of Dev- 
wentwater (the real Simon Pure) wooed Olive Ether- 
ington for a bride—not indeed much as a lover wooes, 
but rather as a Sultan throws the handkerchief to 
some favored slave. And she became the blazing sun of 
fashion, before whose radiance all other stars hide their 
diminished heads. Her beauty was the theme of every 
tongue—her joyous bird-like glee the charm of every 
circle. What was it that brought the color in such fit- 
ful gleams, like melting rubies, to her cheek? What 
brightened the passionate lustre of those gem-like 
eyes? What breathed upon her lips that fluttering 
sigh? Ye who have known first love in its depth, and 
its power—answer! Ye who have lived in the halo of 
its glory, as an eagle basketh in the sunlight—answer ! 
Ye, who in the innermost shrine of your hearts have 
worshipped the gorgeous idol—oh, answer! Speak of 
its wild delight—its glorious fancies—its solitary mys- 
teries—tell of the hopes and fears that kindle hope—-the 
visions imbued with tints of heaven—the power—the 
purity and pride; and oh, forget not to record its eva- 
nescence too! As a meteor glancing through the 
gloom—as a flower fading in the noonday—as a bright 
oasis in a farspread wilderness ;—such and so transient 
is love—first love! Proud, sullen and cold as was the 
Earl of Derwentwater, it excited some surprise, that as 
Olive was known to have neither wealth nor influence, 
he should press his suit so closely ; still, it was so. The 
young Misses envied, and the Dowagers wondered ; but 
the worthy Peer’s actions alone were open—his motives 
lay within his lordly breast. And Olive? oh, she was 
constantly in his society, who was become the day-star 
of her life;—she sat continually in the arena of his 
triumph—and witnessed the perfection of his art ;—she 
drank in the music of his voice—and gazed upon his 
flashing eye, as the Indian on his sun. To the future 
she shut her sight, or rather gave it creation from her 
own wild fancy, and then bowed down in worship of 
what herself had made. Moments would come—like 
storm clouds dimming a summer sky—and doubts mut- 
ter to her startled heart, like the distant rolling of the 
thunder’s chariot wheels. Then, like the belated tra- 
veller, she would gaze on death in fearful nearness, and 
shudder at the sight. But generally, her spirits though hur- 
ried, were gay ; and in her large dreamy eyes a strange 
unnatural light would gleam—more like the lurid glare 
that lights corruption, than the cheerful beam of day. 
At last the time arrived, when the answer of Olive 
must be signified in form to her titled lover; further de- 
Jay could not be made, for the aristocratic lips of the 
noble Earl had muttered something like ill-used, and 
Lady Frances’ ambition speedily took the alarm. Olive 
listened in silence. 

“'To-morrow,”—at last she said very slowly—“ To- 
morrow, he shall be answered !” 

* And why not to night, Olive? This is childish co- 
quetry. Think you the Earl of Derwentwater is to be 
trifled with as a rural Phyllis treats her swain? Re- 
member he is one of England’s oldest Peers.” 

“Were he the mightiest of earth’s sons, as he is one 
of the most insignificant, he should not receive it earlier! 
Mother,” continued Olive, with startling energy, “urge 
me no farther! Both you and he will have my answer 
soon enough.” 


Asaman who has played and toyed with a lion’s 
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whelp, and found it ever obedient to his will, starts ter- 
rified to see the savage nature suddenly break out, and 
flies dismayed before the thing he hitherto controlled, 
so Lady Frances beheld with wonder and alarm the 
roused passions of her child assert their superiority. 
Erect she stood--her dark dilated eye fixed firmly on 
ler mother ; her form, from which Canova might have 
learned to chisel, braced rigidly and stern—one hand 
instinctively put back her falling hair—the other pointed 
in cold impassive silence to the door. Lady Frances 
obeyed the mute behest,—-and Olive was left alone. 
Long—long she stood, as might have seemed some in- 
mate of the buried cities, who even in the moment of 
high resolve had found beneath the flowing lava a 
living tomb. At last the trance was dispelled. She 
lifted her clasped hands high above her head, and ex- 
claimed, “ Ay, the hour is come. Now—now.” Hur- 
riedly she caught a pen from the standish, and traced a 
single line on paper. As she wrote, the clock struck 
seven. “ He cannot receive it until his return—-then— 
oh God, be merciful unto me !” 

Alas! we pray for mercy, even when we wilfully 
turn from mercy’s God! And the votary of passion 
called upon Him, at the very moment when immolating 
herself beneath the car of the idol for whom she had 
forsaken her early faith. 

She rang impatiently; her maid and confidante ap- 
peared and received the note. “See that he has it 
Morton—it is perhaps your latest trouble. Do this one 
office my good girl; and then if you will, rest forever! 
And Morton—mark me—I must be alone to night. 
Should Lady Frances or my brother ask for me, say I 
am ill—sleeping—dead. Oh, soon may the last be true. 
Now go—leave me to my rest——my rest !” 

She was obeyed. Bolts and bars secured the entrance 
door of her chamber—-a private one leading to a ser- 
vant’s staircase remained unfastened—a large cloak and 
ealash lay beside her. Flinging herself upon a sofa, 
she exclaimed— 

“ Fight—nine—ten o’clock—three liours more of sus- 
pense,—and then to know my fate !” 

. + * * . . * . 


A play had been that night commanded by royalty, 
and of course the house was thronged with the nobles 
of the land. 

The tragedy was a translation from the celebrated 
Sylla, which Talma had made so famous in France ; 
and glorious that night was the personation of the 
actor. He looked indeed the very ideal of Byron’s 
Sylla. 


‘* The Roman when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 
Threw down the dagger—dared depart 
In savage grandeur home.” 


So deep—so enthralling was the illusion—that when 
the curtain fell, sighs and tears were the only plaudits, 
until the relieved heart could throw off the powerful 
spell. At the door of his dressing room, Hannam was 
met by an officer in attendance on the King, who pre- 
sented him a gold snuff-box as a token of the pleasure 
afforded to his sovereign, accompanied by a few gra- 
cious words expressive of the royal admiration. The 
actor bowed, returned a suitable and manly answer, 
and hastened to disencumber himself of the stage habili- 
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ments. Long and loud now rang the shouts in front ; 
and as is usual at the representation of a new piece, 
the public favorite was called forth to act in propria 
persona equally as he had just done in an assumed one. 
At the moment, when divested of his Roman garb, Han- 
nam was preparing to obey the vox populi, his own ser- 
vant put a note into his hand. It contained a single 
line only--yet it acted like electricity on his nerves. 
Dashing through the crowd of friends assembled to 
congratulate him, and almost overturning the aston- 
ished manager, he bounded to the stage door—and in 
an instant was in the street. Applauses soon turned to 
hisses with the amiable public. And when tired of 
both, they applicd themselves to enjoy a pantomime 
with the same zest as they had before relished the 
classic tragedy—while the object of their exclamations 
was rushing through the streets, until he reached the 
house where he resided, 

Alone in the sumptuous drawing room, a female form 
was seated. “In the name of God, Miss Etherington, 
what can have brought you here ?” 

She dropther mantle. There was a fearful expression 
on her pale brow. “ Forbear,” she said. “I come to 
speak and not to listen. Say you nothing, for there are 
voices whispering to me that will be heard,—and they 
tell of wounded pride—lost honor—and forgotten peace ; 
and to them responds a fearful chorus, made up of 
laughing scorn, and wedding bells. Oh! I have listened 
to it for so many hours till my heart and brain vibrated 
to its fearful music, that I can hear nothing now—no- 
thing—nothing.” 

“Miss Etherington let me take youhome. There we 
will speak on what you will, Here you must not--here 
you shall nol stay.” 

“Home!” she said wildly. “I have none. IT have 
left it—left it forever! Let go my arm—you shall not 
drag me back.” 

“For your own sake, lady, I must summon a female 
here; for the love of all you hold dear, Miss Ethering- 
ton, let not a stranger see you thus!” 

Loosing her hand from his, she dropt at his feet. 

“‘TTave merey upon me! If I am lost to honor and to 
pride, it is not you should tell me of it! If the whole 
world scorn me, with you my madness should be sacred. 
I love you. My heart--my brain is bursting with an- 
guish. Save me from the horror of these nuptials. Give 
me but leave to be your slave, and I will follow you 
through the world—and live upon your smile! Do not 
despise the extremity of my misery. See, my knee is 
on the ground !” 

As she spoke, she fell prostrate—overwraught na- 
ture gave way, and a long and deathlike swoon fol- 
lowed the terrible excitement. There she lay, like a 
beautiful statue fallen from its base; like a scarce blown 
lily, which the storm has smitten. Her long luxuriant 
hair, swept round, as if it mourned for her; and on that 
breast whose loveliness might have moved a cherub’s 
envy, there arose nor pulse, nor swell. Hannam raised 
her gently, and applied restoratives to summon back 
the life which seemed departed. If for a moment his re- 
solution wavered as he gazed, what stoic or philosopher 
shall dare to blame him? If for once he prest those 
cold pale lips with a kiss— 

The first—the last that frailty stole from faith 
On lips where love had lavished all his breath—- 





who shall promise for themselves, that they would not 
have done the same? When she became conscious, he 
laid her quietly on a sofa, and kneeling by her side, 
with calm and gentle words at length compelled her 
hearing— 

“You are now laboring under a strong excitement, 
and to that alone do] impute the words you have this 
night uttered ; yet, if fora moment I could presume to 
hazard a contrary supposition, would Miss Etherington 
make a villain of one whom she honors with her regard? 
Would she have her brother’s friend take the advantage 
of his trusting confidence, to steal from his family its 
ornament and pride? Could she contemplate for a mo- 
ment the disgrace—the sorrow such a step would entail 
upon her name, and not shrink back from a rashness so 
appalling ?” 

A momentary cloud shadowed her face as he spoke, 
yet almost instantly gave way to returning energy. 
She would have spoken, but he gently staid her; and 
while a deep crimson suffused his own cheek, he con- 
tinued— 

“ Could Miss Etherington have done all this, still she 
would have made a sacrifice so tremendous, at a worth- 
less shrine—the heart she would seek is no longer mine 
to give—I love another ?” 

She started from the sofa. 

“ Pardon me, lady,” he said— the wound though 
painful, will be salutary. “You will accept the deep re- 
gard, the full and fervent esteem of one who would be 
as a brother to you; and when this passing wind has 
ceased to rufile the gentle waters of your soul, you will 
think on what has past to-night as a disturbed vision— 
a dream in which your fancy alone has acted, while 
your reason slept. Lady, let me conduct you hence.” 

She gave him her hand without a word. Steadily and 
slowly she arose, gazing on his face as though magnetic 
influence fastened her eyesight there; then in a low 
impressive tone, she said: “ Hark! I hear those bells 
still,—but they have changed their note—they ring for 


a wedding yet—but the bridegroom is Death !” 
* * * * * * * + 


Brightly and beautifully dawned the morning, when 
Olive Etherington was to plight a hand without a heart 
to the most noble Earl of Derwentwater ; and lest any 
one should be mistaken enough to suppose that this 
proud peer wooed her for her loveliness and youth, we 
may as well state, that a rich West Indian merchant, a 
distant kinsman to the Earl, and an old friend of the 
late Mr. Etherington, had upon his recent decease 
willed an immense legacy to the Earl if he married the 
daughter of his ancient friend,—if not, it was to endow 
a hospital. This bequest was unknown to Olive, but 
thoroughly understood by her worldly mother, who 
thus certified that love had no share in her future son- 
in-law’s attentions, was still willing to sell her only 
daughter for a coronet. 

But little change had been visible in Olive since that 
eventful night—at times she would mutter to herself, 
and mope alone—but such fits of dejection were ever 
followed by a proportionate glee and thrilling exulta- 
tion. None doubted that she was happy—how should 
they ? Was she not to be united to an Earl? On the 
eveniful morning, she seemed more than usually calm— 
her bridesmaids decked her in satin and blonde—they 
wreathed her dark Jocks with a profusion of pearls, and 
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confined the veil over her bosom with a star of diamonds 
worthy to blaze on the tiara of an Empress. So far 
from appearing careless of these adornings, she more 
than once suggested an improvement; and when art 
could add no more to beauty, she arose and surveyed 
herself in the mirror with evident pleasure. 

“So! the bride is not unworthy—the victimis adorn- 
ed! Hark! The bell has ceased ringing, and the hour is 
at hand!” 

“ What bell, Olive ?” asked her mother. 

“Do you not hear it? Oh, its tones are heart’s vi- 
brations! Its music far sweeter than the song of night, 
when all the stars dance in joy to the melody! Do you 
not hear it? It tells of a brighter—better land—where 
love is happy, and the heart does not break !” 

A special license permitted the ceremony to take 
place in the drawing room of their mansion. The Right 
Reverend Bishop stood with the opened book—the 
stately bridegroom held the magic ring—the crowds of 
congratulating or envying spectators filled the farthest 
corners of the spacious rooms, which flashed with satin, 
gems and gold. Exulting with joy and towering in 
pride, the haughty mother receives the whispered salu- 
tations ; her still noble brow is circled with a bandeau 
of rubies, which glance not with a less burning lustre 
because they are the price of a daughter’s peace. One 
face only wears a troubled expression—the heart of the 
brother distrusts his sister’s joy, and clouds his open 
features. 

Now, the clock has struck. The crowd opens. At- 
tended by her bridesmaids, and leaning on her brother’s 
arm, the bride appears; her veil conceals her features— 
but every movement of her figure is grace, and a dis- 
tinct hum of admiration sounds through the room. The 
hassocks of crimson velvet are placed, and the mother’s 
hand puts back the lace from her daughter’s lovely 
face: The holy words begin, when a laugh—loud, loud 
and triumphant—peals thrillingly through the room. 
God! how that strange sound filled every breast with 
fear: it is repeated—and even more maddened is its 
tone! Came it from the bride—that wild, unnatural 
mirth? It did—it did. The young—the lovely—courted 
bride, is now a maniac. 

+ * . * * * . * 

A few years after, as the gay crowds who thronged St. 
James’ Chapel, to hear a fashionable preacher, passed 
up the main aisle, their satin slippered feet trod over 
a plain slab of marble, engraven with the name of Olive 
Etherington. After life’s fitful fever, she sleeps well ; 
and amidst all his public fame and private happiness, a 
deep sadness would cross the heart of Hannam, when 
he thought on the early fate of passion’s victim. 


If she lov’d rashly, her life paid for wrong-- 

A heavy price must all pay who thus err, 

In some shape. Let none think to fly the danger, 
For soon or late Love is his own Avenger. 





ANCIENT PAMPHLET. 


Myles Davies, in his “Icon Libellorum,” notices a 
pamphlet pretended to have been the composition of 
Jesus Christ, thrown from Heaven, and picked up by 





the Archang 1 Michael, at the entrance of Jerusalem. 


GENOA. 
‘ 
FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A TRAVELLER. 


The street which, under the names of the Strada 
Nuova, Strada Nuovissima, and Stradi Balbi, runs almost 
through the city, is the only one in Genoa of sufficient 
width for the passage of vehicles. The rest are nothing 
but lanes, if that term is not even too grand for them ; 
dark enough in consequence of the height of the houses, 
from the opposite windows of which shaking hands is no 
difficult process, and crowded to the heart’s content of 
the most enthusiastic lover of his species. They are 
far preferable, however, to many of the soi-disant streets 
of Paris, into which a vehicle may contrive to squeeze 
itself, to the insufferable annoyance and imminent dan- 
ger of the pedestrian, splashing him with mud, if not 
breaking his arm or crushing his foot—so that he has 
much less room as well as security in threading his 
way. In Genoa you are safe at least, except perhaps 
from an encounter with a facchino, or porter, bending 
under his load, and not well able to accommodate him- 
self to your notions; or with a donkey, with two capa- 
cious paniers ornamenting his flanks, filled with vege- 
tables and fruit, and pretty nearly occupying the entire 
space. But for these you must be upon the ‘look out.’ 
Such thoroughfares are no place for absent men. 

In the great street above indicated are all the mag- 
nificent palaces from which the city derives its epithet 
of the “ Superb;” and in walking through it, one can 
appreciate the justness of Madame de Staél’s remark, 
that “Genoa was built for a Congress of Kings”—one 
can understand why Tasso has apostrophized it as the 
reale citta. But the street should be double its width to 
display the edifices with which it is lined, to their full 
advantage. It does not now permit the eye to seize 
the splendid general effect which the unrivalled rows 
would produce, if ample room and verge enough for a 
perfect coup d’eil were possessed. Nevertheless, it may 
well be doubted whether a spectacle of the kind of 
comparable magnificence, is to be enjoyed in any other 
city of the globe. 

Some of the palaces are painted on the outside in 
fresco, but they certainly do not present on this account 
an especially attractive appearance, as the colors are 
very much faded, and the pictures otherwise defaced. 
I was somewhat surprised at this circumstance, having 
been led to suppose that those offspring of the pencil 
were in perfect preservation, from the remarks of that 
Coryphea (if I may feminize the term) of travellers, 
Miladi Morgan, who gives the climate an egregious 
puff for having treated them with the most tender care. 
It must doubtless have done so in anticipation of her 
ladyship’s visit; but that all-important event having 
occurred, it does not seem to have considered it worth 
its while to take any more trouble about them—or rather 
it has lent its assistance to cause them to verify the 
mournful ejaculation, mortalia facta peribunt ! to my in- 
finite regret. If, however, I was unlucky in not be- 
holding what delighted her ladyship’s optics (which 
are notoriously so “nice” as to be able “to see what 
is not to be seen”) on the exterior of the palaces, I was 
fortunate, at least, in not perceiving what annoyed 
them in the interior. The Genoese noblesse must have 
made considerable strides in the way of improvement 
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since her visit—peradventure in consequence of the 
observations respecting them which she has published— 
for the dust, cobwebs, dirt, ricketty furniture and other 
eye-sores which rendered her miserable, are no longer, 
as far as I could discern, in existence. The apartments 
are clean, well attended to, and handsomely, sometimes 
splendidly furnished, with the exception of one article, 
the carpeting, which is almost universally of the com- 
monest description, contrasting oddly enough with the 
richness of everything else. But this is an extraneous 
appendage, employed only for a short time during the 
very cold weather ; and indeed many of the establish- 
ments are destitute of it altogether, the marble floors 
being too beautifui to be covered, even for the sake of 
comfort. As to servants, of whom she found so few, 
my pocket, at least, thought they were sufficiently 
abundant, as it was not a little lightened on account of 
their attendance by the time my inspections were com- 
pleted. They will not allow the valet de place, whom 
you have hired to pilot you about, to show you the 
apartments and give the requisite information about 
the pictures. He generally remains in the ante-room 
until the examination is over, or if he accompanies you, 
he dares not say a word in answer to your queries. 
The right of replying to them appertains exclusively 
to the domestics of the mansion, as well as that of re- 
ceiving the fee which you are expected to bestow. The 
division of labor is well understood by these gentry ; 
and the poor traveller who tninks when he has engaged 
a cicerone, that he will have no further trouble in set- 
tling accounts for sight-seeing, soon discovers that this 
is but the beginning of disbursements. 

The Royal Palace, which formerly belonged to one 
of the Durazzo family, is the most extensive and mag- 
nificent of the collection. It is the only one in Genoa 
into whose court-yard carriages can enter and turn with 
ease, as in days of yore sedan-chairs were the sole 
species of conveyance employed by the inhabitants. 
The two stair-cases of Carrara marble, every step 
being of single block, on each side of the vestibule, are 
splendid flights, constructed by the celebrated Fontana, 
and conduct to saloons of corresponding gorgeousness. 
Before getting through them, one’s vocabulary of eulo- 
gistic exclamations is totally exhausted. Voltaire’s 
remarks upon the different scenes of a tragedy of 
Racine—optime, bene, bene, optime—might be imitated 
in describing the various apartments; and I do not 
know but what this would convey as good an idea of 
them as a description in detail. The furniture and 
decorations, particularly the gilding, are of surpassing 
richness. The works of art with which it is adorned, 
are worthy both of their local habitation and their 
name. The principal painting is the Magdalen at our 
Savior’s feet in the house of the Pharisee, by Paul 
Veronese, placed by itself in a splendidly gilt room, 
called la Sala di Paulo in honor of the artist. Itis a 
work of large dimensions and brilliant general effect. 
The composition is admirable. You wonder at the 
ease, freedom ard grace with which so many figures 
are thrown together, and variously grouped; no dis- 
traction of the eye, no confusion of the mind are ex- 
perienced in gazing upon it; the ensemble is seized 
at once, whilst the details bring themselves regularly 
and naturally to your attention; and the coloring is 
appropriate, harmonious, glowing. But the two promi- 





nent personages, Mary and the Redeemer, are not cal- 
culated to extort the admiration which they should 
have been entitled to claim. The expression of the 
former’s countenance is somewhat forced and unnatu- 
ral; and the latter is certainly not invested with that 
‘human face divine,’ that air of celestial purity, dig- 
nity and sweetness beaming through mortal lineaments, 
which should ever be imprinted upon the features in 
which he is portrayed. The head, which pleases the 
most, is that of an old woman immediately behind the 
penitent, whose expression is a perfect exhibition of the 
simplicity of age, blended with the love and adoration 
of a worshipper. A Madonna, by Carlo Dolce, is re- 
plete with that ineffable sweetness of face, from which 
its author has derived his name—the bluish tint, how- 
ever, of which he was so fond, predominating so much 
as to diffuse an unnatural hue. A portrait, by Rem- 
brandt, is one of those magical heads which leave an 
indelible impression upon the mind, from its strength 
and character ; and another of Anna Boleyn, by Hol- 
bein, is much esteemed; but it is hard and stiff, and 
can scarcely be a flattering likeness of that celebrated 
dame, if we suppose the taste of bluff old Harry in 
beauty to have been at all as exquisite as it was capri- 
cious. The Olinda and Sophronia of Luca Giordano, is 
a picture which seems to me to be valued beyond its 
merits. The coloring is good, and there is spirit in the 
composition, but the figures are by no means redolent 
of poetry—they are not the embodyings of Tasso’s 
breathing thoughts and burning words—nor is the story 
told with a pathos and power confirmatory of the Ho- 
ratian maxim, that the mind is more affected by what 
is seen, than by what is heard or read. The poet’s 
description awakens sensations, which this representa- 
tion of it is altogether impotent to call forth. 

The statues are ranged on both sides of a gorgeous 
gallery, the ceiling of which is painted in fresco by 
Parodi, a Genoese. Among them is an ancient one, 
found in Greece, of a woman holding a cup in her 
hand ; anda group, by Spiachino, a modern artist, cut 
out of a single block of marble, of the Rape of Proser- 
pine. An antique bust of Vitellius in granite is prized, 
next to the picture of Paul Veronese, more than any 
treasure of the palace, and is indeed a marvellously 
characteristic representation of that personification of 
sensuality. 

The Sarra Palace contains the famous saloon, which 
is reported the most splendid in the world. There are 
materials enough in it, undoubtedly, to render it so— 
and were it twice its present size it would be so beyond 
all question; but now there is so much crowded within 
a narrow space, that the eye is fatigued and cannot 
well catch any imposing general effect. It is only by 
an examination in detail that an idea is obtained of its 
magnificence, and then one cannot help experiencing 
something of the same kind of wonder as was felt by 
the inhabitants of Goldsmith’s village, with regard to 
the schoolmaster’s learning, when they marvelled “how 
one small head could carry all he knew.” You cannot 
imagine how so small a room can contain so vast a 
quantity of gilding, marble, and other rich materials. 
Every particle of it is ornamented in the extreme. The 
grandest impression is received from the reflection in 
the sheets of mirror that occupy, or rather constitute 
two opposite walls, in which it is multiplied and pro- 
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longed to an indefinite extent, so as to give the appear- 
ance of an immense apartment. The servant who 
showed the saloon, told me it was never used. Had 
the money expended in its decoration been employed 
for the purchase of works of art, what a noble gallery 
might have been collected—how much more gratifica- 
tion would have been given—how much higher an 
opinion would be entertained of the individual who 
caused it to be constructed! The only picture I saw 
in the palace was a portrait of the bride of the owner’s 
son, recently married. Her face is quite pretty, and 
her hands, the painting of which, the servant assured 
me, gives but a faint idea of their beauty, perfectly 
exquisite. 

The most interesting of the Genoese palaces, is the 
Palazzo Doria, erst the residence of the famous An- 
drew, whose titles are inscribed upon the front in a line 
of ‘pretty considerable’ extent. Its assoeiations with 
the immortal warrior and patriot, constitute its princi- 
pal charm, as it is now greatly dilapidated—time, which 
has been impotent to impair the memory of the virtues 
and achievements of him by whom it was erected, 
having taken his revenge upon the building, which now 
exhibits the power of the great destroyer in a melan- 
choly style. The old Ducal Palace is perhaps the finest 
structure in the city; but it contains nothing of particu- 
lar interest in the way of art. 

Of the Churches, most are worthy of a visit, and 
several are of amazing splendor, well calculated to 
dazzle the eye, if not to satisfy the taste. The cathe- 
dral, San Lorenzo, is of ample dimensions and corres- 
ponding magnificence within, but it certainly is not 
obnoxious to the accusation which is preferred against 
so many of the things of this world, of presenting a 
captivating exterior, concealing internal defect—a re- 
mark which may be applied to all of the churches. No 
one of them tempts the spectator to say, with the old 
dramatist— 

Give me leave more now than e’er to wonder, 
A building of so goodly a proportion, 
Outwardly all exact, the frame of Heaven, 
Should hide within so base inhabitants. 


The very reverse is the case. Outside they are, for the 
most part, as repulsive, as they are gorgeous within. 
The front of the cathedral is composed of black and 
white marble, horizontally arranged in alternate stripes, 
the effect of which is almost ludicrous. It was in this 
church that the unfortunate Bonfadio, author of the 
annals of Genoa, whose condemnation is still enveloped 
in mystery, requested to be interred, in a beautiful and 
pathetic letter, written when he was on the eve of exe- 
cution. Flere also is preserved the famous Sacro Catino, 
the emerald dish, which was carried off by the Crusa- 
ders, in the twelfth century, from Cesarea in Palestine, 
and venerated as that given by the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon, until it was discovered on examination by 
the French, that it was green glass. In this credulity 
there was no very great harm, whatever deficiency 
there may have been of wisdom; but it has furnished 
the lady traveller, before alluded to, an occasion of 
uttering some philosophy, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
enow. The peregrinator is not to be envied, whose 
grand object in travelliig from Dan to Bersheba, is to 
discover barrenness. A generous mind would rather 
please itself whilst contemplating this little article, 





with regarding it as a memento of the valot and devo- 
tion of the Genoese by whom Cesarea was captured— 
of those republican christians who, having received the 
communion, scaled the ramparts with the ladders only 
of their galleys, without even waiting for their ma- 
chines—than with beholding in it nothing but a monu- 
ment of weakness and superstition, and railing at it as 
such. 

The Annunziata claims, with justice, to be the most 
superb of the edifices dedicated to the Almighty. For 
all its richness it is indebted to a private family of the 
city, the Lomellini, who until the middle of the 17th 
century, were lords of the little island of Tabarea in 
the Mediterranean. It were vain to attempt a descrip- 
tion of such an amalgamation of all that is rich and 
splendid ; but I may indicate its ten exquisite columns 
of white marble incrusted with red, and the glories of 
the frescoes on its vaults by the brothers Carloni. A 
last supper, by Procaccini, and the martyrdom of Saint 
Clement, by Giovanni Battista Carloni, deserve to be 
distinguished among the oil paintings, though the sub- 
ject of the last is too horrible to allow any gratification 
to be derived from the excellence of its execution. This 
isa great mistake. It may be undeniable that “ picto- 
ribus atque poetis quid libet audendi semper fuit equa potes- 
tas,” but if they choose to employ their genius in a way 
which is intrinsically revolting, they must not complain 
if it does not receive that meed of admiration which 
may be due to its power. In this church the officiating 
priests are of the Capuchin order, and their coarse ha- 
biliments offer a singular contrast to the glaring mag- 
nificence with which they are surrounded. 

The church of San Ciro is celebrated as the place in 
which revolutionary meetings were often held, during 
the period of Genoa’s high and palmy state; and of 
course, therefore, I looked upon it with peculiar edifica- 
tion, as a good American, who must be, ex necessitate, a 
fast friend of “the divine right of insurrection.”— 
Scarcely less splendid than any of the above, San m- 
brogio possesses three treasures which impart to it 
superlative value—a picture, by Guido, and two by 
Rubens. The subject of the first is the Assumption of 
the Virgin, and would that some faint idea could be 
conveyed of the celestial loveliness, the ineffable purity, 
sweetness and devotion, blended with holy rapture, that 
beam in a countenance which, toa mortal eye, might 
almost seem fitting for the mother of God. Such an 
expression might well induce a Catholic to cherish his 
beautiful and consoling belief, that the immaculate 
being thus depicted, is an intercessor at the throne of 
justice for the remission of the punishment due to his 
offences. And the cherubim by whom she is attended 
to the mansions of bliss, are they not really angelic, 
worthy of the office they are represented as performing ? 
The church of Carignano, was built by one of the Sauli 
family, and is approached by a bridge over a deep val- 
ley that separates the place where it stands from the 
main city. It was constructed at the expense of the 
son of him who had caused the edifice to be erected, in 
order that his father’s work might be complete by pos- 
sessing every facility of access. The munificence and 
public spirit of some of those worthies of former days, 
was ona scale of vastness and splendor, which is not 
altogether the characteristic of more modern times. 
The church is remarkable for its simplicity and beauti- 
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ful proportions, but its two turrets bear a strong re- 
semblance to the lady who “hides her head in the 
clouds,” from their excessive elevation, which greatly 
injures the effect of the cupola. The form of the build- 
ing is a miniature copy of the original plan of Michael 
Angelo, for St. Peter’s at Rome—a plan on which all 
admirers of genuine architectural beauty would so much 
wish the great temple had been built. The interior 
exhibits that elegant unity, that simplex munditiis as- 
pect, which is the attribute of the Greek cross. It is 
adorned with various paintings, and two statues, by 
Puget, of St. Sebastian, and the beatified Alexander 
Sauli. The first is the best, the sculptor having been 
always more happy in the naked figure than in drape- 
ries; but although they are both vastly extolled, it is 
difficult to see in either of them any justification with 
which Puget has been honored, of the Michael Angelo 
of France. Their colossal size, indeed, may furnish a 
point of resemblance, but “the nodosities of the oak are 
not its strength; the contortions of the Sybil are not 
her inspiration.” Among the pictures, St. Francis re- 
ceiving the stigmata, is by Guercino, but it is not a very 
favorable sample of that master’s style. Ascending 
into the cupola, you have a splendid view of 


La maéstosa immensa 
Citta, che al mar le sponde, il dorso ai monti 
Occupa tutta, e tutta a cerchio adorna. 


represented with their divine inhabitants, having been 
executed by Raphael, and the lower, depicting the lapi- 
dation, by Guilio Romano. In its excellence, both as a 
whole and in detail, it exhibits a palpable contradiction 
of the assertion of La Bruyére, that no pre-eminent 
work can emanate from a conjunction of genius. A 
single mind, however, may have predominated in all 
those respects, in which unity of effect is indispensa- 
ble,—the general design and composition—as Romano 
was a pupil of Raphael, and used constantly to labor 
under his supervision. ‘The execution of the terrestrial 
part is probably all that should be attributed to Ro- 
mano, whilst the invention, as well as the execution of 
the celestial portion, may be proclaimed the offspring of 
the master’s genius, which would be quite sufficient to 
give it that ‘‘ simplex et unum” appearance, especially 
requisite in what is presented tothe eye. This it cer- 
tainly possesses. ‘The peculiar characteristics of the 
styles of the two artists may be distinguished in their 
respective portions, but there is nothing in them incon- 
gruous or clashing. They harmonize so as to make a 
perfect ensemble, like the different notes of a musical 
duet, and enable the beholder to “see the whole in the 
parts, and the parts in the whole,” the test of a con- 
summate work. If anything could justify the presump- 
tion of essaying to exhibit the Godhead in human 
lineaments, it would certainly be the wonderful skill 
and power, with which the attempt is executed in the 





The magnificent expanse of the gulf; the harbor 
filled with vessels of every species, from the stately 
ship at anchor, to the little bark, dancing upon the 
waves ; the amphitheatrical city climbing up the side 
of the mountain, with its palaces, its turrets, its domes, 
and encircled with its double wall, the outer one sweep- 
ing along the hills in a circumference of thirteen miles ; 
the environs with their white villas, interspersed 
amongst groves of orange trees, laden with golden fruit ; 
the Apennines bounding the horizon in all directions, 
save that in which it kisses the waters of the dark blue 
sea—all conspire to form a panorama, which I should 
have been willing to gaze at without care of time when 
I first beheld it, but “I can’t stand this wind any 
longer” was the exclamation, almost simultaneous, of 
myself and my companions, after we had gratified the 
first impulse of curiosity. Old Gclus seemed really to 
be trying his best to crack his cheeks; and in the lofty 
exposed situation in which we were, we incurred some 
risk of being made to play the part of balloons. The 
day, by the way, was'a horrible one in all respects, not 
only blowing most villainously, but even snowing—a 
thing I had little expectation of encountering in the Ru- 
sonian clime--and nothing but the insatiable, uncon- 
querable spirit of sight-seeing, would have inspired re- 
solution to brave the fury of the skies. 

The church of San Stefano, may be likened to the 
animal which has furnished Shakspeare with one of his 
most felicitous similes—the toad that wearsa jewel in 
its front. {t is a most unattractive building, antiquated 
and ungainly in the extreme, but over its chief altar 
hangs that inestimable picture of the stoning of the 
Proto-Martyr, universally ranked among the superla- 
tive master-pieces of tle art, which was presented to 
the church by Leo X, and the cardinal Julian de 
Medici. It is remarkable for being a joint production, 


picture in question. There is an air of inexpressible 
dignity and majesty in the face of the Father, and that 
of the Redeemer beams with love and compassion ; but 
I confess I cannot contemplate with pleasure any such 
effort to reveal the mysteries of the heavenly abode. It 
is admissible to paint the Savior, for he was man as 
well as God, and was once clothed in mortal guise, but 
no human imagination can ever imbody the vague— 
the awful idea which is entertained in regard to the 
eternal Father. It seems to me that a much sublimer 
effect would have been produced, if the artist had in- 
vested him with an indistinctness which would have 
allowed the imagination of the spectator to work. 
With respect to all such impossible subjects, the exam- 
ple of him “‘ qui nil molitur inepte,” which the prince of 
critics holds up for imitation, should be carefully fol- 
lowed—" Que desperat tractata nilescere posse, relinquit.” 

The charitable institutions of Genoa are various, and 
entitle it to a high rank in the estimation of the philan- 
thropist. The principal one is the lbergo de’poveri, or 
poor-house, founded in the middle of the 17th century, 
which is capable of containing two thousand two hun- 
dred persons, Even into the asylums of misery and 
toil in Italy, the luxury of art finds its way, and the 
Albergo, besides possessing statues of its numerous bene- 
factors, can boast of the most precious piece of sculpture 
in the city—a basso-relicevo of Michael Angelo, of the 
Virgin embracing the dead body of her divine son, 
which proves that nature had bestowed upon the mighty 
artist the keys, that “ ope the sacred source of sympa- 
thetic tears,” as well as those which unlock the gates of 
the terrible and the sublime—so deeply pathetic is the 
grief portrayed in the countenance of the bereaved 
mother, so affecting is the death-like repose, “ the mild 
angelic air,” of the features of Christ. 

The school for the Deaf and Dumb is also worthy of 





the upper portion in which the opening heavens are 


note. For the variety and extent of the instruction 
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which is given to its pupils, and the excellence with 
which it is conducted, it is said to rival any establish- 
ment of the kind in the world. 

The University is a splendid building, with more, 
however, of the aspect of a palace than ofa college. It 
is not at present ina very flourishing condition. In the 
grand hall are the six famous statues by John of Bo- 
logna, of Faith, Hope, Charity, Justice, Fortitude and 
Science ; of which the finest, I think, is that of the god- 
dess, who “smiles eternal in the human breast.” The 
Library contains about 45,000 volumes, and some va- 
luable manuscripts. 

Of the three theatres, the Carlo Felice, the opera 
house, is the most remarkable. Next to the Scala at 
Milan, and the San Carlo at Naples, it is the largest in 
Italy. The columns and principal stair-ways are of 
the purest Carrara marble, but the richness of its mate- 
rials is marred, in a great measure, by a want of appro- 
priate lightness and elegance in its architecture. 

Some of the villas near the city are not unworthy of 
a visit, particularly the Pallazzo Pallavicini delle Peschiere, 
so called from the fountains filled with gold fish with 
which it is adorned. These are placed in artificial 
grottoes of the most picturesque appearance, and form 
a delightful spectacle. The Villetta hegri is within the 
precincts of the town, but it is situated on a lofty emi- 
nence aloof from the smoke and bustle of the streets, 
and commanding an admirable prospect. The grounds 
belonging to it are of little extent, but I never saw so 
complete an exemplification of the multum in parvo as 
they afford, from the manner in which they are ar- 
ranged. In the garden there is a bust said to be by 
Canova (and the execution of it is certainly not un- 
worthy of his chisel), under which, to my great amaze- 
ment, I read the name of Washington inscribed in due 
form. As far as resemblance is concerned, the name of 
any of his successors in the Presidential chair, or prede- 
cessors on the throne of England, might have been 
employed with equal propriety. 

The appearance of Genoa is, on the whole, indicative 
of no inconsiderable prosperity. The streets present 
an animated scene ;—the shops are well filled, and 
wear a thriving look ; and a degree of activity reigns in 
the port which gives evidence of a flourishing com- 
merce. The mariners of the gulf form a class of 30,000 
persons, remarkable for their frugality, hardihood and 
skill. Another interesting class is that of the Berga- 
mesque porters, to whom the service of the Porto- Franco 
is exclusively reserved, whose address and probity 
have almost become proverbial, and render them de- 
serving of the privilege they enjoy. The people gene- 
rally, judging from their aspect out of doors, are a good 
humored, well disposed race, and very cleanly in their 
attire. The women especially, have an exceedingly 
neat appearance. The ample white veil which is 
thrown over their heads in lieu of a bonnet, gives them 
a most attractive air, and might be imitated in other 
parts of the world with considerable advantage to the 
beauty of the sex. The moral and domestic habits of 
all classes, high and low, are said to have undergone a 
most salutary change, cicisbeoism being nearly extinct. 





Petrarch possessed two books of Cicero on Glory, 





which were loaned out and lost. 
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TO A SEA-GULL.. 


BY H. THOMPSON. 


During the prevalence of the late storm, a number of Sea- 
Gulls were driven into the interior of Alabama by the gaie. 
The following lines were suggested on witnessing sea-fowls 
so far from the coast. 

Bird of the deep! amid the storm, 
Ah, whither dost thou roam? 
Com’st thou a messenger of wo, 
From thy far ocean home ? 
Or seekest thou some wand’rer lost, 
Pale pilgrim of the sea,— 
Whose eye looks down, as if to ask 
Intelligence of me? 
Ah! would that I might guide thee right, 


And with thee roam the while ; 

Till thou should’st rest thy weary wing 
On Sullivan’s* sweet isle ; 

For ah! like thee, alone and lost, 
Through tears I dimly trace, 

That far-off spot, which coming years 
Nor Time shall ne’er efface. 


And, lonely bird, in Memory’s light 
Faintly its wave I see ; 

Whose murm’ring, whispers to my heart 
In joyous sympathy ;— 

But fare thee well! a long farewell! 
Whose flight hath been in vain ; 

It was perchance from that far shore 
I may not tread again. 


And now thy form is with the cloud, 
Lost in the angry blast ; 

But yet thou shalt not fall to earth 
Like me—unwept at last ; 

But still live on awhile in song, 
“The lost bird of the sea,” 

Whose hapless tale may yet be heard, 
In plaintive minstrelsy. 

Tallapoosa Co., Alabama. 





TO MRS. CHRISTIANA S. 
1836.+ 


In other lands, far, far away, 

Thy steps through future years must stray, 
And it is weak, I know, to mourn 

The days that never can return :-- 

I know we ne’er shall meet again— 

To hope, to wish it, were in vain; 

And soon must all my thoughts of thee 

Be pictures drawn from memory— 

And well remembrance paints thee now, 
When clustering ringlets decked thy brow, 
And hues too bright, too fair to last, 

Their beauty on thy features cast,— 


* The name of an island in the harbor of Charleston, S. C. 
t Mrs. C. S. died in Alabama the first of 1937. 
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Even the first word thy lips could frame, 
I well remember—’twas my name ! 
It seems e’en now as if [ heard 
The music of that one sweet word! 
But Time’s untiring footsteps glide 
Full swiftly on—thou art a bride! 
A bride,—may love thy blessing be— 
May the world wear her smiles for thee— 
Nor look, nor altered tone proclaim 
Affection but an empty name! 
Thou leavest me soon--Of hepes fulfilled 
Be thine the bliss, unchanged, unchilled ! 
Thou hast, where’er thou may’st remove, 
A Sister’s prayers, a Sister’s love. 

E. A. S. 





CONSTANTINE: 
OR, THE REJECTED THRONE. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


By the Author of ‘‘Sketches of Private Life and Character of 
William H. Crawford.”? 


CHAPTER IX. 


What find I here ? 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit? What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation? Here are sever’d lips, 
Parted by sugar breath: Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh t’ entrap the hearts of men. 
But her eyes! How could he see to do them? 


Merchant of Venice. 

The resolutions Amelia had formed, were confirmed 
by the interesting scene which had taken place in the 
forest, and feeling herself unable to bear the scrutiny 
of the Countess in a personal communication, on the 
ensuing day she sent her the following billet: 
‘Asa preliminary step to a final decision, and in 
compliance with the reiterated solicitations of Count 
Alexius, I consent, my dear cousin, to sit for my por- 
trait—to-morrow if you please—and when that is fin- 
ished, will, in obedience to my uncle, as soon afterwards 
as you and he desire, make the proposed journey to 
St. Petersburgh.” 
Astonished, but delighted with this acquiescence, the 
Countess Sophia hastened with the glad tidings to the 
Elector. A courier was ordered to be in readiness, to 
bear despatches immediately to St. Petersburgh, and 
arrangements made for transmitting the portrait, as 
soon as it was finished. These hasty steps were taken, 
that Amelia, feeling herself compromitted, might not 
retract a determination which the Countess knew full 
well was reluctantly made. The Princess made it her 
particular request, that no one but her cousin, the 
Count, and Teresa should be present at the sittings. 
Every wish she expressed was unhesitatingly complied 
with, and when possible, every desire was anticipated, 
Her guardian and kinswoman were emulous in their 
efforts to gratify and amuse her—while her lover, in 
silent amazement, watched the progress of events that, 


apparently, were so opposed to tlie purpose she had 
avowed to him. 


When, according to appointment, he next morning 
attended the Princess, on entering the apartment, he 
recoiled on beholding her surpassing beauty. Arrayed in 
a fanciful, but most becoming costume, never before were 
the exquisite proportions or graces of her form so strik- 
ingly conspicuous; her face was radiant with tender- 
ness and sensibility—smiles played over her rosy lips, 
and a soft, but arch expression, shone in her now raised, 
now downcast eyes. 

“This is the very witchery of loveliness,” thought 
he, as he gazed on her glowing countenance, her grace- 
ful attitudes, and symmetric form. “ Is it by investing 
her image with such captivation, that she will induce 
her royal lover to reject her ?” 

Amelia watched the perturbed looks of the Count, 
and answered his almost reproachful glances with a 
smile of sweet assurance. She seemed to enjoy his 
disquietude, and never had she displayed more spor- 
tive gaiety, or appeared so completely happy. 

The Countess could not comprehend a change of hu- 
mor so unaccountable ; she was lost in revery, endea- 
voring to solve the mystery—for a mystery she felt 
assured it was—some secret purpose concealed beneath 
the semblance of a cheerful acquiescence ; she looked 
from her pupil to Count Alexius, and from him to 
Amelia, in the expectation of discovering the covert 
motive, or the betrayal of some secret intelligence. 
But nothing of the kind appeared—in fact, far from a 
mutual understanding, there seemed an absolute oppo- 
sition in their present dispositions. Never before had 
she seen the Count so gloomy and agitated, or her 
cousin so satisfied and gay. 

At the end of an hour, the artist offered to terminate 
the sitting; but the Princess declared, that so far from 
being wearied, she could set the whole morning. As 
she said this, she caught a most anxious and inquiring 
glance from her lover, who was standing opposite to 
her, leaning on the back of the Countess’s chair; she 
returned it with one so full of love and happy security, 
that his countenance instantly cleared up; he moved 
nearer to her, and placed himself so as at the same 
time he could watch the varying expressions of her 
face, and from time to time observe the progress of the 
artist. He soon however forgot the work that was 
going on, so completely lost was he in trying to disco- 
ver in her eyes a solution of her enigmatical conduct. 
He was startled from this absorbing study by some ob- 
servation the Countess made on the picture; he was 
instantly by her side, examining the same object. 

“This is miraculous!” he exclaimed. “ What an 
astonishing likeness, and what an equally astonishing 
progress you have made,” for he was unconscious of 
the time that had elapsed since he had last looked at 
the work. “It is wonderful !” 

“T feel inspired,” replied the gallant Frenchman, 
It grew late, and the Countess, who had consented to 
prolong the sitting from hour to hour, in the hope of 
discovering the secret spring by which Amelia’s con- 
duct was actuated, now proposed adjourning it to the 
next day, and after the separation of the party, re- 
turned to her apartment, more confirmed in her sus- 
picions, and more bewildered in her conjectres. 

In the course of the ensuing evening, the usual com- 
pany being assembled, the Count, as a matter of course, 





danced with Amelia, and afterwards attended her to 
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her instrument, where, after playing a variety of pieces, 
she requested him to accompany her in a duet; “and 
as the words are new,” said she, “Teresa has tran- 
scribed them for you; read them over before you at- 
tempt singing them.” 

“Precious, precious words!” whispered he, as he 
leaned over her chair and read them. They conveyed 
to him a meaning veiled from the comprehension of 
others—a meaning dear to his heart, cheering to his 
hopes—his spirits revived, the evening closed charm- 
ingly, and as he took his leave, the Princess whis- 
pered—“ confide !” 

Anotherand another morning was given to the artist ; 
distrust no longer marred the pleasure of the Count’s 
attendance. His countenance beamed with satisfaction— 
his conversation, replete with vivacity and intelligence, 
seemed to wing the hours, and the rapidity with which 
they flew, made the progress of the work seem miracu- 
lous. They wished the artist less diligent, that these 
delightful meetings might be again and again renewed- 
What an ineffable charm does happy love diffuse over 
the face. Its warm glow tinging the cheek, its spirit 
sparkling in the eye, its tenderness and sensibility ani- 
mating the countenance, can make even a homely face 
look beautiful. What then must have been its effect 
on beauty itself 2? The Countess looked with wonder on 
Amelia’s heightened charms. The Count’s own con- 
sciousness made him sensible of the cause ; yet while 
he gazed in rapture, he trembled with apprehension— 
for it was, he thought, an impossible thing for Constan- 
tine, after seeing this portrait, to reject the original, 
Yet Amelia smiled in triumph, and he tried to enjoy 
the present, without fearing the future. Had they ob- 
served the significant looks of the painter, as he occa- 
sionally glanced from one to the other, on remarking the 
blushes that mantled Amelia’s cheek, and the varying 
expressions of her face, they would have perceived that 
their secret sentiments were discovered by one, whose 
art made him well acquainted with every mutation of 
the human face. 

“Pray,” said the Count to Teresa, one afternoon, 
when he met her alone in the gardens, “ what does 
your lady do with hersclf in the interval between the 
sittings and her appearance in the evening? Her pro- 
menades, of which she was so fond, are absolutely 
abandoned: she is no longer to be found in the gallery, 
saloon or garden.” 

Teresa smiled significantly, and replied, “ that is part 
of the enigma of which you were the other day com- 
plaining to my mistress ; but I am sure my lord will not 
expect its solution from me.” 

Solicitous, nay, anxious as the Count was, for an ex- 
planation of the strangeness and mystery of Amelia’s 
conduct, he was too honorable to tamper with one whom 
he knew to be in her confidence, and he left Teresa 
without farther questioning, though had he persisted, 
he would not have succeeded in drawing from her any 
communication unwarranted by her lady. 

The circumstance of having been the foster-sister of 
the Princess, seemed a stronger tie than that of consan- 
guinity. Teresa felt herself so identified with her bene- 
factress and friend, that she considered her interest, 
her joys, her sorrows, as her own, and in the present 
emergency, was the sole confidant of her orphan mis- 
tress. 








Preparations were now hurried on for tha long antici- 
pated journey. The Elector declared he would himself 
accompany his niece, and all the courtiers contended 
for the honor of attending her on this grand occasion. 
The destined bride was besieged with applications and 
importunities; wholly indifferent to these appoint- 
ments, she only stipulated for the attendance of ‘Teresa, 
and having secured that, left every other arrangement 
to the Countess. 

The day for the commencement of their journey was 
fixed, and the interval was full of bustle and prepara- 
tion by the eager expectants. Amelia alone, was listless 
and indifferent. 

As the day drew near and nearer, an obvious anxiety 
took the place of that listlessness—the gaiety she had 
so lately displayed vanished, and was succeeded by a 
thoughtfulness almost amounting to sadness. Count 
Alexius, who was more and more bewildered, as he 
learned the preparations so seriously making for a jour- 
ney to St. Petersburgh, began to lose all confidence in 
the hopes Amelia had raised. The consent she had 
given to have her portrait sent to Constantine, he be- 
lieved to be designed, in some way, as a blind to her 
real intentions—a subterfuge—a means of delaying an 
ultimate decision. But now, the event was publicly 
announced—the whole court were in various ways pre- 
paring for it. 

After going so far, he could perceive no possible 
mode of delaying the journey, or of escaping from its 
consequences. 

Had Amelia deceived him? No—of this he felt as- 
sured; but had she not deceived herself? Had she 
not dreamt of possibilities which she could not realize ? 
Inexperienced and young as she was, the schemes on 
which she founded her hopes might have been found 
falacious and chimerical. Still, while she looked gay 
and happy, he hoped for all he wished—but with her 
smiles, his hopes likewise fled. Gloomy and silent, he 
sat apart from the object of his secret love ; he avoided 
her presence; and when in her company his eyes 
sought her’s, too often did he perceive them filled with 
tears. Had the courtiers been less engaged with their 
own interests, this change in these young persons would 
have given rise to strange surmises. The Countess was 
not so careless an observer—but suspecting, as she did, 
a mutual attachment, the sadness of Amelia surprised 
her much less than her late gaiety. Believing, how- 
ever, that ambition had triumphed over love, in the 
mind of her pupil, she felt little uneasiness about her 
present distress, from a full assurance that eventually 
she would rejoice in the sacrifice she had made. The 
Count she sincerely pitied ; for him there was no remu- 
neration. Meanwhile, the lovers were equally filled 
with sad forebodings. “I have gone too far to retreat,” 
thought the hitherto sanguine and enthusiastic girl. 
“But oh! should my plan fail !—Well, I can die—or I 
can seek a refuge from the anger and persecution of my 
kinsman, in the living death of a monastery.” 

“‘T have been perfidious,” thought the Count. “I 
have betrayed the most sacred trust—the most generous 
confidence—alas! I have done still worse—I have been 
cruel: after kindling a flame in the ardent bosom of 
my Prince, I leave it to consume him. Were it amcre 
political alliance he desired, the loss of this lovely crea- 
ture might be repaired—but it is happiness he seeks, 
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and gentleness and goodness such as my Amelia’s, alone 
can make him happy: she is the very being to accom- 
plish this purpose, and I have robbed him, basely robbed 
him, of this inappreciable treasure. Justly will he ban- 
ish me from his presence, tear me from his kind regards, 
and spurn me from his feet, should I there prostrate my- 
self to obtain his pardon. Amelia! Amelia! you have 
cost me not only the esteem of my generous master, 
but my own. Even could he forgive me, never could 
I forgive myself. And then, his mother—what fond 
hopes did she indulge! The good old Elector, too, who 
has treated me with such confidence and kindness—and 
the excellent Countess Sophia, how will they—how 
will every honest mind despise me! But it is not too late 
to retrieve my error. No decisive step is yet taken—no 
suspicion of my treachery exists; itis only with love 
[ have to combat,—and this shall—yes, it shall yield to 
truth and honor.” 

Fearful of trusting himself with time for considera- 
tion, he snatched up a pen, and hastily wrote the fol- 
lowing lines to the Princess : 


** Restore to me, loveliest and most beloved,—restore 
to me the faith I pledged you. I restore to you, your free- 
dom, though my misery may be the consequence. 
Wretchedness I can endure—a consciousness of guilt I 
cannot. I clearly perceive your own hopes are fading-- 
you find your scheme to be impracticable ; leave me, 
then, to my fate. Bless and be blest in the destiny de- 
signed you by heaven. ALEXIUS.” 


The state of mind discovered by this hasty billet, 
convinced Amelia that love, though crowned with suc- 
cess, would not suffice for the felicity of her lover ; that 
remorse would embitter his future life, unless it was 
with the full consent of Constantine that she became 
his. Her scheme did indeed seem almost impractica- 
ble, or rather impossible——but the alternative was horri- 
ble to her imagination, and she became resolute to make 
theattempt. Yet, dismayed by the evils which its fail- 
ure would entail—apprehensive of danger to Alexius, 
even more, than of suffering for herself—her mind be- 
came perturbed and gloomy—her appetite, her rest for- 
sook her. A secret fever preyed on her delicate frame, 
and tarnished her brilliant beauty. The looks of the 
Count, so far from supporting her spirits, increased her 
distress. She felt sick—the journey was necessarily 
delayed. 

Meanwhile, a courier had arrived with despatches 
for the young envoy; reproaching him with want of 
energy or skill, and attributing to his neglect or defi- 
ciency the procrastination of an event on which the em- 
press mother had set her heart, no less than her son, 
the Grand Duke. Buta private letter from the secretary 
of the Prince, filled Alexius with alarm, as well as anx- 
iety. 

“Why, my dear Count,” it said, “have you so cruelly 
sported with the fancy, or feelings, rather, of our mas- 
ter?—Why describe the young Princess as possessed 
of exquisite beauty, when, if her portrait is a correct 
likeness, she is almost homely.” Could you have wit- 
nessed his disappointment and indignation, when he 
eagerly ran to contemplate the image of her whom he 
had enshrined in his heart—or fancy, if you will, as an 
object to be worshipped, and when instead of all that 
was animated, youthful and glowing, he beheld a cold, 








pale, insiped face, and a form devoid of grace and sym- 
metry, he burst forth into imprecations on what he call- 
ed your perfidy—accused you of playing into the hands 
of his mother, who, anxious for his marriage, cared only 
for character and disposition, and nothing for personal 
charms, and that to gain her favor, you had been re- 
gardless of his desires—that the cause of your so long 
delaying the portrait was now evident; you deferred 
sending it, until the affair was carried too far to be bro- 
ken off. But it is impossible, my dear Count, to de- 
scribe hisfury. The empress has soothed him with the 
idea that the fault lies in the artist, and he has at last 
consented to take no rash step until he sees the origi- 
nal—then, should the likeness prove correct, he swears 
he will never ratify the engagements you have so per- 
fidiously drawn him into.” 

This letter overpowered and baffled the comprehen- 
sion of Count Alexius. ‘ That portrait,’’ exclaimed he, 
“cold, pale, insipid! the artist’s fault? Why, it was the 
very triumph of art—it was intelligence and sensibility, 
transfused into the pictured perfection of beauty. 
What is the meaning of this ?” 

In vain he sought for a solution of his perplexity in 
the various accidents to which a work of art was liable ; 
but though an accident might injure and deface, it could 
not possibly change this lovely picture to the degree de- 
scribed. Could any mistake have occurred? That he 
thought impossible, as the Countess had superintended 
its package by the artist himself, so anxious was she 
that it should escape any possible injury, in which de- 
sire the vanity of the artist was equally interested. 
Again he read over his friend’s letter; he could find 
no clue to the mystery, and his first-astonishment aba- 
ted ; his reperusal made him more sensible to the re- 
proaches of Consiantine. 

“Play into his mothershands!” he exclaimed—“ and 
could my Prince suspect me of sacrificing his happi- 
ness to the authority even of his mother? Could he 
believe any reward from her could alienate me from his 
interest? I too, who have ever been so devoted to his 
every wish!” 

This communication from his friend completed the 
wretchedness of the Count, who, at the time of its ar- 
rival, was laboring under the most cruel anxiety about 
the Princess, whose illness he had just heard of. ‘Too 
tender woman!” thought he, “must you, lovely and 
excellent as you are, be the victim either of ambition or 
sensibility ? Alas! there is no alternative—a victim to 
one or the other you must be.” 

No longer harassed by the crowds, ceremonies, or 
tiresome amusements in which she had lately been en- 
gaged, and which had cruelly warred with her secret 
feelings, Amelia regained a degree of composure, if 
not cheerfulness, in the quiet and seclusion of her own 
apartment, and in the sympathy of her dear Teresa. 

With her health, her resolution returned—hope again 
gleamed through the clouds that involved her fate, and 
impatient to have that fate decided, after some days, 
she announced her ability to commence her journey. 

When the Countess looked on her pale, spiritless 
countenance, she herself proposed a further delay, until 
health should restore the brilliancy of her pupil’s beauty. 
But Amelia assured her cousin it would never be res- 
tored, while she continued a prey to such conflicting 
feelings as she now endured. The Countess, aware of 
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her secret inclinations, easily conceived how this might 
be the case, and that she was eager to terminate this 
state of agitation and suspense, and therefore yielded 
to the wishes of her still invalid cousin, trusting that the 
journey would improve her health, and consequently 
her looks. 

But at this advanced season of the year, when the 
weather was boisterous and inclement, and through a 
country which had so long been the seat of war, little 
advantage to health or amusement for the mind was to 
be found in travelling. The travellers could not look 
from their carriage, without beholding the ravages com- 
mitted by contending armies, whose passage through 
this disputed territory was marked with ruin and deso- 
lation—where conflagration ruined the hopes of those 
whom the sword had spared ; the horrors of this dreary 
scene were increased by a lowering and tempestuous 
sky. Count Alexius had preceded them on their jour- 
ney; had he been of the company, his presence might 
have banished the dulness and dissipated the gloom 
that now settled on the whole party. Amelia, languid 
from recent indisposition, was oppressed with a thou- 
sand fears; the Countess Sophia suspected she knew 
not what a vague apprehension of evil possessed her 
mind—she perceived that her young kinswoman was 
unhappy, and feared she concealed, under her cold re- 
serve, some design inimical to the avowed purpose of 
their journey--some design in which the honor of her 
uncle might be implicated, and his already embarrassed 
affairs still further involved. Nor was she satisfied 
with the part she herself had acted. Had she not, in 
promoting this alliance, been prompted by political 
considerations relative to her own and the Elector’s 
interests: in fine, to family aggrandizement, regardless 
of the happiness of the interesting orphan committed 
to her care. In so doing, she had violated not only the 


- dictates of humanity, but the rights of friendship. 


With such thoughts pressing on her mind, how could 
she impart cheerfulness to others? The Elector, on his 
part, was a prey to painful reminiscences. In regard 
to his orphan niece, he felt no compunction, being fully 
persuaded he was promoting her best interests, and that 
her present reluctance, proceeding solely from ignorance 
and inexperience, would be followed by entire satisfac- 
tion, when acquainted with all the advantages of her 
brilliant destiny. Having no suspicion of her secret 
sentiments, he had no drawback to the bright hopes he 
indulged for her; but his own peculiar circumstances 
were mortifying in the extreme. When he had last 
visited St. Petersburgh, it was asa sovereign and in- 
dependant prince, deriving from his political position 
great weight in public affairs, and consequently, invest- 
ed with a dignity and importance gratifying to his am- 
bitious spirit. Stripped of these distinctions, his reve- 
nues diminished, his territory dismembered, would not 
his reception at the Russian court be as different as his 
circumstances ? He had no strength of character to 
support him under these reverses, and feeling degraded 
in his own estimation, thought he would be much more 
so in that of society. He had eagerly embraced, and 
now anxiously clung to the proposed alliance with the 
imperial house, from the hope of regaining a portion of 
the consideration he had lost, and in proportion to his 
regret for the past was his solicitude for the future. 





He had known Catherine before she ascended the 





throne, and during her long and prosperous reign, had 
been a frequent and favored visitor at hér gay and 
splendid court; but in these visits had not seen the 
present sovereigns, or the empress mother. Elizabeth 
had not become the wife of Alexander, and Mary lived 
with Paul in his gloomy retreat, or rather, exile from 
the court. ‘Thus he should find himself in the midst of 
strangers, without friends or favor, excepting such as 
the proposed connection between the Grand Duke and 
his niece might procure him. Feeble characters, who 
derive their consequence from external advantages, sink 
under the pressure of misfortune. The nearer he ap- 
proached his journey’s end, the heavier did these recol- 
lected misfortunes press on the Elector’s mind. __ 

Under such circumstances, it is not to be wondered 
at that neither the health or spirits of Amelia were im- 
proved ; on the contrary, to the great mortification of 
the Countess, she found, by the time they arrived at 
St. Petersburgh, that the beauty of the Princess was 
sadly faded, and her spirits exceedingly depressed. 

But it was too late to retreat—-their journey was 
terminated, and they were installed in the apartments 
prepared for them. 





THE VILLAGE BELLS. 
BY J. CARROLL BRENT. 


Hark to the sound of yonder merry bell! 
Its echoes swelling forth upon the ear, 
With music breaking from its iron cell, 
Now dying off—anon distinctly clear ;— 
There is a soothing language in that knell, 
Which many love at even tide to hear, 
Which tells of village happiness and sports, 
Unknown to those who pass their days at courts! 


The swain who long hath till’d the fertile earth, 
Whose heart’s a stranger to ambition’s spells— 
Whose warm affections gather round his hearth, 
Calm and contented in his hamlet dwells, 
Lists to that well known summons unto mirth, 
And casts aside his working garb, to lead 
The lively hornpipe o’er the verdant mead. 


Some village beauty, whose emotions spring 
From purer sources than the rich possess— 
Whose heart’s as gay as Lark upon the wing, 
Dons her neat gown, and combs her raven tress, 
To play her part within that merry ring, 
The joys of which should not delight the less, 
Because the sky may smile above the head, 
And spring-born shrubs be crush’d upon their bed. 


Behold yon aged couple, who have seen 
So many seasons pass’d unruffl’d by-- 
Their’s is a pleasure, and a peace, I ween, 
For which in vain we Fashion’s minions sigh, 
For those are dancing on that village green, 
Whose sports are welcome to a parent’s eye, 
Who glad their spirits as they grow in years, 
With filial love, that sanctifies and cheers, 


No clouds of sorrow shade the sunny face 
Of those who figure in the even dance: 
With Nature’s innate and endearing grace, 
O’er the green sod the laughing youths advance ; 
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And as the hours wend onwards in their race, 

Bask in the sunshine of enjoyment’s glance, 
Taste all the pleasures of their rural ball,-- 
The sky their canopy—the earth their hall. 


Their’s is a real carnival of soul—- 
Such scenes arise to fascinate and spell ;— 
Their’s is no sighing for a phantom goal, 
Their hopes are born and die within their dell, 
And as the seasons in their progress roll, 
They love the music of their village bell, 
Which peals a note the peasant’s ear knows best, 
The call to mirth, or harbinger of rest. 


Who that has seen them in that playful hour, 
When artless bosoms overflow with mirth, 
That does not kneel to nature’s simple pow’r 
When such sweet scenes are witness’d upon earth? 
When thus in verdant valley and in bow’r, 
The sons of toil, and unpretending birth, 
Throw off the cares and troubles of the day, 
And wake their souls to merriment and play ? 


No mirth like their’s in crowded towns is found— 
No hearts more pure than deck the rustic scene— 
No forms like their’s in fashion’s haunts abound, 
As nature shows us on her turf of green ;— 
Their’s is no scene of gorgeousness or sound, 
‘The studied step, and artificial mien, 
But the sweet spirit of that real joy 
Which scorns decay, and banishes alloy. 


The sons of earth, whose heritage is pain, 
In whose sick souls ambition’s wont to dwell, 
The sage who deems terrestrial pleasures vain, 
And worships learning in her silent cell, 
Claim not the wisdom of the untaught swain, 
Who when he hears at even fall that bell, 
Forgets the past exertions of the day, 
And threads the dance pre-eminently gay. 





READINGS WITH MY PENCIL. 


NO. VII. 


‘* Legere sine calamo est dormire.”°— Quintilian. 


40. ‘* Ambrosio, or the Monk :°*—by M. G. Lewis. 


I read this book of horrors out of curiosity. It ex- 
cited much remark when it appeared. It discovers 
great perversion of considerable fancy ; but the thick- 
ening plots, loathsome, ghastly, supernatural appear- 
ances, and an interest resting entirely on those who are 
distinguished for vices, at least the flimsiness, German 
affectation, and slovenliness of the style, make it a book 
which few could read with safety, and none without 
disgust. Lady Macbeth’s single midnight walk is 
worth a thousand mawkish tales like this. Yet I do 
not pretend that there are no traces of genius in Am- 
brosio himself. Indeed, that conception of character is 
worth a more favorable notice. And the plot is curi- 
ously interwoven, without being intolerably perpiexed, 





41. ‘‘ Melmoth, or the Wanderer :”*--by Maturin. 


Full of most eloquent descriptions of passion, tre- 
mendous exhibitions of vice, and intensely horrible 
throughout. ‘There are incidents borrowed from the 
“* Monk,” or resemblances to it; but the language and 
eloquence could not be borrowed ; for our literature has 
none like it to lend. It is the most miraculous effort of 
the wildest fiction of any age; and sustained, from be- 
gining to end, with equal beauty and force. 


42. ‘* Man of Feeling :"—by McKenzie. 


A soothing work of considerable genius. I think I 
was the better,—I know I was the wiser for reading it: 
and I am equally sure that I was made happier, by its 
perusal. The style is graceful and simple, but not al- 
ways correct and perspicuous, 


43. ‘* Marino Faliero :*’—by Byron. 


A most dull, prosaic thing,—unworthy of its author’s 
genius, 


44. ‘* Travels of Lemuel Gulliver :’—by Dean Swift. 


These are monuments of great invention, but of 
greater judgment and art. Swift is the only successful 
writer, among those I have read, who attempt to narrate 
impossibilities in the language, and to gain the credit, 
of truth. Nothing but an impossibility of the facts 
narrated, (in every place, and purposely and absolutely 
called before the mind,) could prevent the highest de- 
gree of credibility from being attached to a narrative, 
with every other character of excellence consistent 
throughout. If the story were this side of impossibil- 
ity, the style would gain them credence. The humor 
consists in this admirably sustained contrast ; and into 
the plan of the story the most ludicrous circumstances 
are woven with the greatest adroitness. It was surely 
no small effort of genius to transfer one’s self, and to 
become so domesticated, into worlds of such propor- 
tions, hiding all feeling of the ludicrousness of the cir- 
cumstances ; or, at least, affecting the downright non- 
chalant manner of conscientious writing, which is never 
thrown off its guard. In Lilliput, I cannot think that 
Swift aimed chiefly at satire. Amusement is most 
plainly the end, and to have completely effected it by 
such an effort, is no small praise. I do not mean by 
this, that amusement which it gave me as a child, but 
that afforded by applying a telescope inverted to man- 
ners as well as figures, and keeping the proportions 
with that wonderful exactness. The same is true of 
Brobdingnag, the satirical part of which, to my view, 
is but secondary. But in Laputa are the finest carica- 
tures of speculative wisdom in opposition to plain 
sense, which the language can boast. And inthe Hou- 
hynmhns, the severity and truth (although the some- 
what disgusting indecency) of the satire—the wise views 
of governments, customs and professions—the develop- 
ment of all that acts behind all human scenes—and of 
the sources and effects of all sorts of human weakness 
and vice, present Swift to my mind, as the very Juve- 
nal of our language, to whom the poetical brethren, 
who followed him, cannot, in a single point be honora- 
bly compared. It is in vain to attempt reducing Swift 
to the level of ordinary writers. He is occasionally la- 
mentably gross, it is true, but he unites more striking 
excellencies of art and genius, than any writer of his 
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time,—though he was a cotemporary of Bolingbroke, 
Pope and Addison. 

45. ‘* As tothe authority of this witness, in all matters rela- 
ting to the French court at that ‘time, it may be set down as be- 
ing more baseless than the fabric of a vision.”°— Quarterly Re- 
view. 

The witness here alluded to is Madame Campan, and 
the article from which I quote is a well-written review of 
O’Meara’s work. This writer is herein flatly contra- 
dicted by the reviewer, as to the well remembered as- 
persion upon the character of Maria Antoinette, which 
O’Meara gives, as upon Bonaparte’s own authority. 
Several facts are cited, which certainly do very mate- 
rially affect the credibility of this “ witness.” They 
also insist that Bonaparte was, in reality, born in 1675, 
and not in 1769, as he pretended, alleging that this pre- 
tence originated from the fact, that it was in the last 
named year that Corsica became a French dependen- 
cy. Very likely. 

46. ‘‘It is very true, that Napoleon asked the physician-in- 
chief whether it would not be an act of humanity to administer 
opium to those soldiers who were infected with the plague ???—- 
Las Casas. 

There is a curious discrepancy between the state- 
ments said to have been made by Napoleon concerning 
the poisoning of the Jaffa invalids, and those made by 
this author. It has been charged that Bonaparte poison- 
ed sixty sick soldiers at Jaffa, by way of ridding him- 
self of these useless cumberers of his march. Marshal 
Bertrand believed it, if we may credit Las Casas, up to 
the time of his residence at St. Helena. Bonaparte de- 

clares that the invalids who were infected with the 
plague were only seven innumber. Las Casas’s allega- 
tion places the number far below the commonly receiv- 
ed report, and considerably above that of the General, 
and fixes it at twenty! Then Napoleon also says that it 
was a professional man, and not himself, who proposed 
the administration of opium. But here our author is 
again expressly contradictory of the General: for what 
says he on p. 107, vol. i.? “ It is very true that Napoleon 
asked the physician-in-chief whether it would not be 
an act of humanity to administer opium to them?” 
And on the 109th p. of vol. i., he further asserts, that he 
ascertained to a certainty, that, at the time in dispute, 
there was not a single grain of opium for the use (I sup- 
pose he means the proper and necessary use) of the 
sick, in the medicine chest. 
Yet, so entirely inconsistent is the supposition that 
Bonaparte, with all his known and proverbial love of, 
and attention to his soldiers, could have deliberately 
poisoned a score of them, when wounded and sick in 
his camp, that I find my mind perfectly prepared to re- 
ceive the most favorable impression with reference to 
his humanity. I must therefore withhold my belief from 
the story as related by Las Casas, at least, for the pre- 
sent. J. F. 0. 





ARISTOTLE. 


The learned Averroes declared that he read Aristotle 
over forty-one times before he perfectly understood him. 
It is more than probable he was far from understanding 


TO Dr. J. T. §. 


On hearing that a Gentleman had told him he looked old. 


1836. 


Yes, years have fled, and with them too, 
Are hopes that sprung in joy and glee— 
But still I see no change in you, 
You seem unaltered still to me. 


They say that Love is ever blind— 

And that he is so, I agree ; 

For others say you've changed, they find, 
But you look unaltered still to me. 


The rapid steps of Time have moved 
Through grief and joy unconsiously— 
And you, my first and only love, 

Can never altered look to me. 


In eyes once bright with health and youth, 
The same expression still I see— 

And though you may be changed, in truth, 
You cannot altered look to me. 


Thou wert less grave in days of yore, 
And now thy cheek may paler be ; 
The days of early love are o’er, 

But still you look unchanged to me. 


Tho’ time with silent, sure decay, 
Has wrought his fading work in me— 
Tho’ you, perhaps, have marked his way, 
I cannot find this change in thee. 
E. A. S. 





CHATTERTON’S LAST THOUGHTS. 


Oh! brightly breaks upon my spirit now 

The feeling that another world is nigh; 

And though the damp of death is on my brow, 

I leave unbrooked the sneers that bid me die. 

Too cold and bleak my journey here hath been,— 
Too long my soul within itself hath shrunk,— 
Misunderstood—nor strength, nor skill to wean 
The heart from yearnings, early, wildly drunk. 


Oh! if a world, where troubles are no more, 

Awaits the misplaced, nor asks how came they there, 
I need not here my bitter feelings pour, 

Nor tell the gloomy depth of my despair— 

Enough that Hope is mouldering on her bier ; 
Enough the pleadings Penury can make ; 

The proud neglected seeks no pitying tear, 

Nor even deigns one sympathy to wake. 


What, if the pampered point unto my grave, 
And say the guilty suicide lies there! 
I'll hear them not! They had the power to save; 
They knew I hungered; but they did not care. 
Alone I stand—unpropped my falling mind—- 
I turn me where the Earth at least is kind ; 
And ask that Savior to forgive the deed, 
Who, christians say, forbids it in his creed. 
E.G. C. 





him at last. 


Norfolk, August, 1837. 
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